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CONSIDER ONLY THE 
BRUTE STRENGTH 
OF THESE NEW 
DROP-FORGED 
DEVICES 





See Sweet's 


Pages C430-C431 





| Forget. for the time being. the beauty of surface of the new Von Duprins - - - forget 
| the clean lines. the perfection of detail - - - forget the unbelievably long life provided 


| by working parts forged of bronze bearing metal. Think only of the tremendous strength 
- - - three times that of the best cast devices - - - and of the sheer ability of these new 
Von Duprins to take terrific punishment. Those qualities alone. we believe. call for the 


outright specification of the new drop-forged Von Duprins. types B2 and C2. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


LISTED AS STANDARD BY UNDERWRITERS” LABORATORIES 
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IN TEMPERATURE CONTROL SYSTEMS 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Like an arch built piecemeal, without 
regard for the whole, an unrelated col- 
lection of automatic temperature control 
devices is useless. Only the JOHNSON 
SERVICE COMPANY offers correlated 
devices, intelligent application, careful 
installation—all necessary to successful 
operation. An automatic temperature sys- 
tem may be truly the ““Brain”’ of the 
heating, ventilating, and air conditioning 
installation. But it achieves that end only 
when each device bears the proper re- 
lationship to every related part of the 
system. No haphazard arrangement of 





control apparatus can compete with a 
unified, correlated JOHNSON SYSTEM. 
No other organization can offer such un- 
divided responsibility, such continuity of 
service. 

JOHNSON is Manufacturer, Engi- 
neer, Contractor, not merely selling 
temperature and humidity control de- 
vices, but a contracting organization for 
complete Systems, Installation, 
Service. JOHNSON engineers and me- 
chanics, especially trained, operate from 
more than 30 branch offices in the U.S. and 


Canada. Truly a unified organization! 


In the picture above, showing a part of the business district of Columbus, Ohio, the Ohio State Office 
Building (right), American Insurance Union Citadel (center), and the Columbus City Jail and City 
Hall (left) all are equipped with the JOHNSON Dual System of Automatic Temperature Control. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY : 
Main Office arid Factory 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN : 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities ai 3 _ e “’ aN 2 R e % 
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WHAT’S HAPPENED? 


@ Far away, fire brings 
down a power line. Out go the 
lights in your school. Sudden 
darkness is upon you without 
warning. It may be only an in- 
convenience, but it means plenty 
of chances of danger to pupils, 
families and friends. 

Consider the results should 
electric current fail while the 
auditorium is jammed for the 
school play, a dance, a parents’ 
meeting. The power company 
does everything possible to as- 
sure you uninterrupted service, 





but it can’t foresee accidents 
or the work of the elements any 
more than can you. So you 
should guard your school against 
the menace of power failure. 
Install an Exide Emergency 
Lighting System. Then, the in- 
stant current is cut off, Exide 
Batteries automatically take over 
the lighting job. This insurance 
costs little, yet is vital to that 
safety which every school should 


provide. Exide Systems are 


. priced from $150 up. Write for 


detailed information. 


Exide 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
$150 up 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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An important new addition to high 


school mathematics 


FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA 


By Kingsbury and Wallace 


Check these special features that characterize 
this distinctly modern, and serviceable text. 


1. 


4. 


The language is simple and direct; the exam- 
ples complete and clear. 


Close correlation with pupils’ previous work 
in arithmetic, which is achieved by explaining 
many algebraic processes in arithmetic and 
also by beginning many sets of exercises with 
work from arithmetic. 


The equation and formula are emphasized 
throughout. Exercises and problems involving 
the solution of equations are given in almost 
every chapter. 


A wealth of interesting and up-to-date word 
problems are included. Each important new 
development in the solution of equations is 
followed by a list of word problems containing 
applications of the new work. $1.32 











THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 





MEETS ANY SCHOOL NEED! 


Milwaukee Chicago 








THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 


—- 


Replacements of drinking devices invariably 
call for the installation of more modern 
equipment. In such cases Halsey-Taylor 
Drinking Fountains add an up-to-date touch 
to any school. Distinctive patented features, 
practical health-safe two-stream projector 
with stream control, modern design and 
freedom from servicing troubles recommend 
Halsey-Taylor fountains to your needs ! 


ORINKING FOUNTAINS ‘- 








e WARREN, OHIO 


TA AP VARl le Y 





' 
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Shades that keep the Sun's Glare 





protect your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 
cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to 
eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diffi- 
cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let 
the light IN. 

Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 

Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 


Spiceland « Dept. A.A  » Indiana 





DRAPER SANITARY 
ROLLER SHADE 
Patented Jan. 8, 1907 
Aug. 7, 1928 


























A New Tablet 
Arm Chair Creation 


No. 1099 


Plain Oak except tablet arm of Hard 
Maple. 


SaddleSeat 17” wide by 1634,” deep. 
Designed for correct posture. 


Four steam-bent bows give added 
strength and permit floor brushing 
without moving chair. 


Roomy book rack as shown — an ad- 
ded convenience. 


Equipped with Wittliff Brace. 
Finished in School Furniture Brown. 


The Sta ndard Line 


NUT 


Front View 


‘’The Standard Line” Prod- 
ucts include furniture for 
classroom, library and of- 
fice—from Kindergarten to 
University —a complete 
line of values above the 
ordinary. Write for a copy 


f talog. 
Side View Se Sew 


Standard School Equipment Co. 


SILER CITY « Willis O. Jones, Pres. » NORTH CAROLINA 











Inset: Berloy Single 
Tier, Free Standing 
Lockers—Strong, Rigid, 
Durable, Handsome— 
with Highest Utility 
Rating. 


Above: Installation of 
Berloy Recessed Steel 
lockers in New Sussex 
High School, Sussex, 
N.J. Jacoby & Everett, 
Allentown, Pa., Archi- 
tects. 


Refer to article on Page 33 


Modern Sussex High 
Selects BERLOY 


San HIGH SCHOOL, Sussex, N. J., 


already has won fame as one of America’s 


finest examples of the modern school. 


In Sussex High, as well as in hundreds of 
other leading educational institutions, the 


locker equipment is all Berloy. 


This ever-increasing preference for Berloy 
Steel lockers is built upon the satisfaction 
being given by hundreds of installations scat- 


tered throughout every state in the Union. 


Regardless of your requirements, there’s a type 
of Berloy Locker that will exactly meet your 
needs and give you all those features that 
you demand—modern design, handsome 


finish, utility, strength and durability. 


Without obligation on your part, a Berloy 
representative will be sent at your request. 
His advice may save you money. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. + CANTON, OHIO 
Division of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 







BRANCHES AND DEALERS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


FILING CABINETS STORAGE CABINETS 
DESKS and TABLES TRANSFERS 


C) LOCKERS 
y BUILT-TO-ORDER WORK 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


_ . 
STEEL SHELVING B E R 
re) 
INDUSTRIAL _bIsPLay lt 


AUTOMOTIVE LIBRARY Gi 





J AND SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


——— 


ecm — 


——- : 
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Modern and Serviceable 
R-S Drinking Fountains 


ri eee 










WALL FOUNTAIN 
MODEL NO. 122 





Leading the list of Rundle-Spence 
Drinking Fountains for school instal- 
lation is the Model No. 122 Wall 
Fountain. This model is attractively 
designed; thoroughly modern and 
gives trouble-free service — effecting 
an economy that is welcome in any 
school budget. 





Besides this dependability and 
economy, the No. 122 promotes sani- 
tation. Yourstudents drink safely at 


R 

U 

N 

D 

L i tream non- 
E all times from the angle s 
S 

Pp 

E 

N 

C 

E 





squirting jet. There is no back flow 
and with nozzle above the rim of 
bowl, contamination, due to a clog- 
ged drain is avoided. 


Supply your 


Let us give you particulars on the 
R-S drinking fountains most 
adaptable for your schools. Pedes- 
tal, or wall types, our line is com- 
plete. Write today for catalog. 


youngsiers 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
444 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


oth A.RW. | Gece 


xs : 
¥ 7 
‘ f 

“i ' 4 a | 


| 
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Onliwon Towels 


Sate.... 





Better.... = [a 
EVANS CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


High in Quality — Low in Cost 


“Vanishing Door” ; 
ore Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 
WARDROBE 


ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 


> | when desired. 


ae The ‘Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the | 

Class X doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 
Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 





equipped with either 


“Jamb” type (as il- with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 
lustrated) or “Floor” nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 
type hinges. This is common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 


small. 





Class P wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 





We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
illustrated and described in Catalog ‘‘M.” Send for your 
copy. 


Without obligation, write A.P.W. Paper Co., W. L e K Vv A N * 
Albany, N. Y., for samples and/or name of 


local distributor as near you as your telephone. WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 








TRADt.-MAKo REGISTERED IN U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 
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ACCURACY DURABILITY 


No other 


INVESTMENT 
Pays Larger Dividends 


—than Powers Automatic Temperature 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 


Fuel Savings that result from eliminating 
OVER-Heated rooms, often pay back 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 
Better Health — Colds and other ills are 
reduced where temperature is Accurately 
controlled at the proper point. 
Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 
peratures promote mental and physical 
efficiency. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 


nearest office (see your phone directory). 





THE POWERS REGULATOR CoO. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 


i OFFICES IN 43 CITIES ; 


ee Pittsburgh Steeltex Plaster Lath isa net- 


work of cold-drawn, zinc-coated (galvanized), 
MODERNIZE your Lasher « ystems copper-bearing steel wire, electrically welded, 
with the new 


attached to a heavy, tough, fibrous backing. 
raat A L Fan 


The wet plaster flows around the wire, and 
COMBINATION LOCKER LOCK 


adheres firmly to the fibrous backing by its 
instant bonding action. The result is a solid 
plaster slab thoroughly reinforced against 
strains at all points. Pittsburgh Steeltex Plas- 
BRING your lockers up and operated like the fa- 
to date by replacing mous Yale Bank Lock — 
old type locks with this large dial and numbers 
fine Yale Combination easy to read. 














1 Embedded reinforcing 4/ 8 Assurance of proper and 
zinc-coated (galvanized) uniform plaster thick- 
copper-bearing steel ness. 


wire fabric. Prevents lath marks 
2 Insulation. / 9 from showing on JV 








ter Lath has these 14 highly desirable features: 
Locker Lock. It is design- 


ed for all makes and all 
types of steel lockers. 


This new lock provides 
maximum security, simpli- 
fies supervision and does 
away with the lost key 
nuisance. It is built 








Dead bolt is thrown by 
turning the knob to lock- 
ed position, automatically 
dispersing he combina- 
tion. The combination 
may be changed without 
removing the lock from 
the door. 


3 Sound retarding. a/ 
Automatic 
4 back-plastering. JV 
Strengthens framework 
5 of building. V 
6 Added security over suc- a/ 
tion or plaster keys. 


Angle reinforcement at 
7 ne added cost. V 


finished plaster. 
10 Minimizes cracking. / 


1 1 Carries the underwriters’ J/ 
1-hour fire rating. 


12. Instant bonding action.+/ 
13 Aids curing of plaster. J/ 
14 Easiest handled lath. J/ 


Pilisburgh Steeliex 


Plaster Lath 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. Union Trust Building ¢ Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about: 


C Pittsburgh Steeltex Plaster Lath C) Dealer's Proposition 






Address. -------------------- +2222 -2-22200 20020 enone eee nen n eee ne- =e ce —_— 


Complete details and estimates on request 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. U.S. A. 









BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. Chester, Pa. 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois Michigan 


CARL W. CLARK A. 1. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 


Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 
Specialist Educational Buildings 


Freeburg Building Jamestown, N. Y 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and end WMiesouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. anit KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


Oday 
PICKET 




















More Necessary Today 
* Than Ever Before! 


Faster automobiles . . . more conges- 
ted traffic . . . less play areas for 
children . . . these are the conditions 
that have prompted the increasing 
demands for school-yard Fencing. 
Stewart Iron and Chain Link Wire 
Fences have proven their worth ten- 
fold in protection — in service — in 
the assurance that children are safe 
within their bounds. 


Literature and address of local 
Stewart office on request. 


Incorporated 


905 Stewart Block 








IRon 






re | t NCES 
=| The STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 


Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 


Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 
—Consultations— 
25 Prospect St. 








At Your Service! 


This directory offers a definite service to 
the schoolman engaged in the planning of 
new school buildings or the renovation of 
old ones. 


The architects listed here are experts in 
the planning and construction of school 
buildings. Years of experience and careful 
study have qualified them for the réle of 
trusted advisors and consultants. Their serv- 
ice has been thoroughly investigated and the 
acceptance of their advertising with THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
takes the form of an official stamp of ap- 
proval on their qualifications as _ school- 
building specialists. 


When planning a new school building or 
addition, USE THIS DIRECTORY as your 
guide in selecting the service of an expert 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the mul- 
tiple problems involved in the planning and 
construction of a modern school plant. 
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Middletown, N. Y. 








GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 


Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place 





E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 


Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. I. A. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


wooo ~=E=>- Bulletin Board 


INSERT 
THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. Cork and 
Blackboards always on hand. 


FIBRE 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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-the asket 


Guaranteed for five years. Made of National H.A.R.D. Vulcanized 

Fibre—it cannot dent or bend like metal; cannot split or break like 

wicker. Vul-Cot is the standard wastebasket in 85 per cent of the 
great public schools of America. 


At Stationers and School Supply Houses 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 





SPECIFY THE BEST 










pe 


SQUIRES No. 60 
BOSTON INKWELL 


SQUIRES No. 59 
BOSTON INKWELL 


“Mr VS >n MMT 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


SQUIRES INKWELL Co. 


BRADY BLDG., PITTSBURGH PA. 


International Time 
is official Time at a 
CENTURY of PROGRESS 





2 Ste cm i Views showing an Internation- 
SF : < al Clock in the Agricultural 
Group (ABOVE) and birdseye 
view of the exposition 
grounds. 


International Time was selected to serve at A Century 
of Progress International Exposition because it represents 
the highest development in modern time system engineer- 
ing. 

lt is the only system that insures uniform distribution of 
accurate time among any number of time pieces in a build- 
ing or group of buildings. 

The self-regulating feature exclusive with this system, 
eliminates the necessity for step-ladder supervision. It 
automatically checks every clock for accuracy twenty-four 
times a day —a task which would be humanly impossible 
at A Century of Progress where there are more than two 
hundred clocks operating throughout an area of 424 acres. 

These clocks, located in the chief exhibit buildings and 
at all prominent points are automatically controlled and 
regulated by one master time source —in the General 
Exhibits Group display of International Business Machines . 


The advantages which this system gives at A Century of 
Progress are those which have everywhere won the 
unanimous approval of school architects, engineers and 
administrators — assurance of accurate time distribution 


without the expense and annoyance of manual supervision. 


Ask the nearest International office 

to give you complete information— 

or see the system in operation when 
you visit A Century of Progress. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recording Division 


E Sf zi < 


& 





GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Principal 
Citie of the World 
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Industrial Recovery 


Edueational Recovery-- Which? 


Tremendous efforts are being put forth by Government and Industry to 
hasten business recovery. The Government has organized under nonpareil 
leadership and industry is being mobilized to that end. National leaders 


in the councils of industry are freely co-operating. 


More men back to work — higher wages — greater purchasing power — 
greater consumption — normal standards of living for those in the lowest 
wage scale — declarations heard on every hand. It should be done. It 


must be done. Industry has interpreted it as a patriotic duty. 


Where are the emergency Governmental Agencies organized especially— 
to direct Education out of its depression; to exert pressure on listless 
communities, on recalcitrant school officials; to hasten educational re- 


covery? 


Where are the organized citizenry whose specific purpose is to put pupils 


back to a normal standard of education? 


Where are the increased purchases so necessary to speed up industry and 


so essential to a proper functioning of the schools? 


If it is a patriotic duty of Industry, it is a patriotic duty of School Officials. 
It should be done. It must be done. 


The Schools give employment to the greatest number; they therefore con- 
stitute AMERICA'S GREATEST INDUSTRY. 
Forces in Industry brought about the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


Forces should be at work to get educational programs on the up-trend— 


to bring about a “National Educational Recovery Act.” 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


176 West Adams Street 


Chicago 





| 


{ 
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A great majority of the buildings ks 
at the World’s Fair are glazed with 
Libbey -Owens- Ford Polished 
Plate Glass and Quality Window | 
Glass. It is needless to detail 
their superior qualities in the 


face of such evident recognition. 





RED DOT No. 31 
Die-cast casing. Pol- You Money. 
ished finish. Only 5 
Sturdy parts. Un- 


usually attractive in Details NOW 
appearance. 


The Most Highly Developed 
School Lock Offered Today 


MILLER keyless school locks have always 
stood out as the finest institutional locks 
available. Our files are full of testimonials as 
to their long service, security and adaptability 
for school use. Now we offer the newest, and 
what we consider the finest, school lock we ever 
produced—the RED DOT No. 31. This lock 
embodies the advantages of both the click and 
dial systems. It is positively the last word in 
a school lock. Let us send you a sample and 
full particulars about our trade-in plan and 
special summer price offer. 


We Invite Inquiries. Tell Us Your 
Lock Troubles. Over 44 Years of 
Experience Manufacturing Keyless 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
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LipBEY: OWENS: ForD 
GLASS COMPANY 
The L- O-F 
labelis your § 
protection. 
Always look 
forit. A blue 
label indicatesdouble strength, 
a red label single strength. 


povart STRENGTH 
Quality 


<sLADILLAE 





QUALITY GLASS 


LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, 
a O., manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Win. 
dow Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also 
distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured 
by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tenn. 








Don’t Decide on Locks Until | 
You’veLearned About Miller’s | 





Our Special 
Summer Price 
Proposition 





Will Save 





Write For 





Fully Guaranteed! 


Locks Is At Your Disposal. 


Established 1889 an a 
200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio ADDRESS 
CIty 
(SHIRE) NINERS A A a RIE RRR 


& The huge General Motors exhibition building, glazed 
with L-O-F Polished Plate Glass and “A” Quality Window Glass. 


A Sw Lt ¥ 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 










SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
GENTLEMEN: PLEASE SEND ABOVE INFORMATION. 





apm 


- 


f 
Aina. 


EQUIPT 
WASH: 
ROOM 
IS AL- 

WAYS FF. 
SPICK ae : 
AND © 
SPAN 








IF YOU STILL 

HAVE TO 
ECONOMIZE IT CAN 
BE DONE BETTER WITH 


SOLARS! 


USE THIS COUPON TO 
FIND OUT HOW. 


winx MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS q 





5 





10 
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Federal Aid for Necessary 





Schoolhouse Construction 


The Federal pulmotor is beginning to function admirably. Industry, 
the farm, the bank are not only taking breath but normal respiration 
seems likely in a few months. As industry and commerce begin to 
breathe easier, school men begin to take stock. What are the most 
urgent needs of schools? As the budget is balanced, what shall be our 
most vital school problems for the school year of 1933-34? 


We shall not discuss here the major or minor needs or tendencies 
in education. The regular editorial pages of this paper are devoted to 
this problem. We call attention to only one problem—the feasibility of 
Federal aid on school construction, loans for “necessary” schoolhouse 
construction. The Federal Government inquires about the “social” need 
of the appropriation—the social need is the vital element involved. 


If you need a schoolhouse and can present a substantial and con- 
vincing argument, the building will be forthcoming. The law is clear, 
the local need is the principle upon which the loan can be negotiated. 
If you need a new school and find yourself financially hampered and 
embarassed on all sides, possibly the Federal Government will apply the 
pulmotor to bring you back to normal. 


Don’t wait too long about applying the air to your local school 
needs. These are days of action. Shifts in population are now going on 
at a most rapid rate. What is one man’s misfortune is another man’s 
fortune. Depleted cities mean crowded small towns. Empty metropolitan 
schools mean large school enrollments in smaller towns and villages. 
Hundreds of school needs from within mean exterior adjustments in the 
school plant and equipment. 


You know your need. You know the limitations of your budget for 
1933. You know your local support on a building expansion at this 
time. Yes, it is possible to build a schoolhouse now to give your school 
children a modern and comfortable school building and your local 
people labor and employment. 


Let’s not contrast a farm loan with a school loan; let’s think in 
terms of roads and dams, and reforestation, and public works. But let’s 
be clear that the school will answer perfectly the “social needs” of the 
community as defined in the legislation. The “Regular School Trade,” 
even as local citizens and taxpayers, is helpless in the initiative. School 
children can never define their own needs and come forward with a 
program louder than their pleading eyes. We likewise can do little more 


than raise the question— 


Do you need a new schoolhouse? 


The pulmotor in Washington is waiting. 
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And What Next? 


HE city and county school budgets are all 

formulated. They have been subjected in 
most instances to downward revisions. A re- 
duced tax income has made this necessary. 
The effort of the school boards has been to 
retrench and at the same time maintain stand- 
ards of service efficiency, in harmony with the 
purpose of public education. How intimately 
the fate of the schools is interwoven with the 
material progress of the country has been 
made shockingly clear. 


And now what next? There is a rift in the 
economic sky, which promises a brighter day. 


The National Industrial Recovery Act will 
touch the educational interests at several 
points. While the act primarily will aid manu- 
facturers and labor, and, by restoring the eco- 
nomic balance, will eventually bear a relation 
to educational activities, the law, too, will 
affect directly public-school activities. It con- 
templates, for instance, substantial aid to nec- 
essary schoolhouse construction. This implies 
support of projects which have been carefully 
considered, and which are meritorious from 
every point of view. 


While this support must be directed where 
the need for the same has become most acute, 
the general improvement of economic condi- 
tions must also be relied upon to relieve the 
tax situation. In brief, the prospects are 
brightening and confidence is gradually being 
restored. The schools are safe! 


THE EDITOR. 
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MANY TYPES 
For the big industrialist and the small 
business man, for the banker and the school 
teacher, for the factory manager and the railroad 
=— executive, for the stenographer and the letter-shop man, 
——— the Mimeograph is a personal servitor. The speedy du- 
= pilicator of all kinds of forms, letters, bulletins, graphs, 

















etc., itis a record-gainer in economy and an efficient 

personal helper. For latest information write 

A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see 
classified ‘phone directory. 
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The Superintendent Administers the BUDGET 


Paul C. Stetson, Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


My approach to this subject is not the tradi- 
tional one of presenting arguments to show 


why the superintendent of schools rather than 


the business manager should be the administra- 
tor of the budget. In the crisis with which the 
public schools of this country are faced, it 
seems to me worse than futile to spend any 
time presenting arguments in favor of giving 
a superintendent or a business director more 
authority. I desire, if possible, to point out 
some specific ways in which the superintendent 
of schools, as the head of the educational de- 
partment, may administer the educational por- 
tion of the school budget with efficiency even 
though there have been made drastic and 
sometimes unwise economies. 

In any educational system, that portion of 
the budget directly concerned with the educa- 
tional department is by far the largest. It is 
the duty, then, of the superintendent of schools 
so to direct the administration of this portion 
of the budget that the wishes of the board of 
education may be carried out and so that the 
most far-reaching economies may be secured 
with a minimum of loss in the effectiveness of 
the schoolwork and with as little disturbance 
to the general educational program as possible. 

The members of the board of education and 
the superintendent of schools must be in accord 
on the question of procedures which will be 
followed in the administration of the educa- 
tional-department budget. The superintendent 
of schools is, of course, only the agent of the 
board, and the effectiveness of his administra- 
tion of the school budget depends entirely upon 
the support he has from his board members. 
All far-reaching policies and plans of the board- 
of-education members and the superintendent 
should be discussed thoroughly and agreed up- 
on before the superintendent attempts to put 
them into effect. No constructive economies can 
be made nor plans properly executed if the 
board of education and the superintendent 
work at cross purposes. The final responsibility 
for the formulation of the budget rests with 
boards of education. To their credit it should be 
said that, with very few exceptions, they have 
carried out this duty thoroughly, conscien- 
tiously, and with regard to the best interests of 
the schools. 


A Survey Needed 


The following suggestions are made on the 
assumption that the board of education has, 
after careful study, approved the budget and 
has authorized the superintendent to put it, or 
that portion of it for which he is responsible, 
into effect. 

First, The superintendent of schools should 
conduct a critical and unbiased survey of his 
administrative staff. Departments which 
seemed essential during the more prosperous 
period may in some cases be eliminated with 
little harm to the administration of the schools. 
The functions of other departments may be so 
curtailed and reorganized that it is possible to 
effect mergers. This searching examination of 
the administrative staff undoubtedly will reveal 
that a great deal of clerical work is done which 
cannot be justified under any conditions. It 
may become apparent that some departments 
are overstaffed and that the number of visiting 
supervisors may therefore be reduced with an 
increase in the effectiveness of the work done. 
No board of education or superintendent need 
make profuse apologies because it is found that 
a considerable saving in’ administrative salaries 
can be effected and the efficiency of the head- 


1An address delivered before the School Board Section, Na- 
tional Education Association, July 5, 1933. 


quarters staff increased. This has been the ex- 
perience of all large organizations. 

The budget of Indianapolis is used as a spe- 
cific illustration of what may be done, simply 
because I am more familiar with that city than 
with any other. In the budget of 1931, the 
amount requested for the department of super- 
vision was $120,850. In the budget of 1933-34, 
the amount requested is $49,803. Thus, a sav- 
ing of $71,047 has been effected. A part of this 
should be charged, of course, to a general re- 
duction in salaries, but the larger part of it is 
due to the fact that four departments have been 
eliminated, two other departments have been 
reorganized and merged, and twenty teachers 
attached to the staffs of the various supervisors 
have been transferred to teaching positions in 
the grades. At the end of the experience of one 
year the feeling of the directors in charge of 
these various departments is that the effective- 
ness of the work has been increased rather than 
decreased. 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Second, After effecting as radical and thor- 
oughgoing reorganization of the headquarters 
staff as possible, the superintendent should then 
turn his attention to the elementary schools. 
Statistics indicate that the elementary-school 
enrollment at present is on the decrease and 
that a material increase in enrollment in the 
first six grades is not to be anticipated at 
present. A careful regrading of all schools, elim- 
ination of small classes, changing of the bound- 
ary lines, revision of the number of teachers to 
a building which determines the question of 
whether the principal shall be a teaching or 
nonteaching principal, and various other famil- 
iar devices, will make it possible greatly to re- 
duce the number of teachers in our elementary 
schools without doing any violence either to 
the classroom work or to the educational pro- 
gram. Reports of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education indicate that this is 
common practice of superintendents. It is im- 
possible, because of varying conditions, to give 
a definite ratio of the number of pupils to a 
teacher. If, however, as conservative a figure 
as 42 pupils to a teacher in the elementary 
schools is approved, the number of teachers 
may be reduced materially. 

Third. A careful, searching survey of senior 
high schools shows, in most instances, that 
economies are not only possible, but needed. In 
our larger high schools the employment of a 
large number of assistant principals, heads of 
departments, and directors who do little, if any, 
teaching has greatly decreased the average 
number of pupils per teacher and, consequently, 
increased the cost of secondary education. Con- 
sistent, of course, with the size of the high 
school involved and the educational program, 


a eee ee eee” 
THOSE UNPAID SCHOOL TAXES 


Much of the difficulty of city school systems 
is due to the failure of citizens to pay their 
taxes. As the New York Times suggests: 
“Energetic appeal to the public might bring 
a considerable revenue from this source. 
After all, taxes are intended to cover services 
rendered. A property owner is under just as 
much obligation to pay for fire and police pro- 
tection and street cleaning and light as he is 
to pay for janitor services. Just now the city 
needs the money as badly as does the janitor.” 
And, it might be added that educational serv- 
ices deserve to be paid for quite as fully as 
other city services because they are not only 
services for the present but services which will 
insure the safety of the future. 


ann ee ee 
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the number of nonteaching positions should be 
reduced to a minimum. 

It is not unreasonable to require, as I under- 
stand they have in Detroit, a ratio of 30 pupils 
per teacher in our senior high schools. Due to 
local conditions and peculiar situations, it may 
not be possible to secure a ratio higher than 25, 
but even that will greatly reduce the number of 
teachers needed. 

Courses of study should be carefully re- 
éxamined as to their value; requirements for 
graduation restudied; grading system examined 
to see whether the large: number of failures in 
our high schools is the fault of the courses of 
study, grading systems, teaching techniques, or 
the pupils’ indifference. A continuous, codpera- 
tive survey in this field is imperative, helpful, 
and leads to constructive economies. 


Larger Classes 


Fourth. This survey of our high-school 
teaching staff should be extended to include the 
possibility, in certain fields, of conducting rela- 
tively large classes. Research studies on this 
question certainly indicate that if properly or- 
ganized, certain classes are as well instructed 
as smaller ones. The superintendent will want 
to know whether the principals are adopting 
the familiar devices of alternating each year 
small classes of advanced subjects and whether 
the high schools are so organized that very 
small classes are completely eliminated. 

Fifth. Our junior high schools also properly 
come under careful scientific scrutiny. Many of 
the same questions should be asked of junior- 
high-school principals that a superintendent 
asks of the senior-high-school principals. Our 
experiences in Indianapolis in respect to junior 
high schools have been unique. Under the so- 
called “Indianapolis plan” of junior high 
schools we do not have separate buildings, but 
we have reorganized the seventh and eighth 
grades in each elementary school, and the ninth 
year in each senior high school, in such a way 
that they function as a unit. Much to our sur- 
prise we have found that we could easily and 
profitably eliminate some 30 teaching positions 
in the seventh and eighth grades. Such minute 
division of subject matter as is found in the 
department of English, for example, accounts in 
part for this surplus of teaching positions. A 
rescheduling of all classes in home economics, 
manual training, music, and art so that special 
subjects function as an integral unit resulted 
not only in a reduction in the number of teach- 
ers, but in the effectiveness of the work done. 


Eternal Vigilance Needed 


We also have traveling academic as well as 
special teachers. Our survey indicated clearly 
that it is feasible so to integrate special and 
academic subjects so that “traveling” academic 
as well as special teachers may be used to ad- 
vantage. For example, in a number of schools 
there was need for part-time teachers of aca- 
demic subjects. A careful regrading of all classes 
made it possible to assign a number of academic 
teachers to work in different buildings. This 
plan not only reduced the salary appropria- 
tions, but resulted in a better program of 
classes. This device has proved of value. 

Detailed suggestions as to procedures which 
the superintendent of schools, as administrator 
of the educational-department budget, may fol- 
low are too many and too involved to be given 
here. Suffice it to say that the price of an effec- 
tive, forward-looking, economical, educational 
organization is eternal vigilance on the part of 
boards of education, principals, directors, and 
superintendents of schools. 
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Sound Financial Policies for American Schools’ 


Marcus Aaron, President, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Ordinarily when I talk to business men on 
school problems I have the feeling that I am 
looked upon as a schoolman. When I talk to 
schoolmen I suspect that what I have to say is 
received as coming from a business man. This 
time I have the advantage of talking to a group 
which, I suspect, talks my language and thinks 
my thoughts. 

We are living in a democracy troubled as it 
has never been troubled before. I think that we 
may assume that if there is anything holy about 
the rule of the majority, the majority must 
be capable of clear thinking and of distinguish- 
ing between ideas — good and bad. 

Universal education is not a panacea for 
every ill, but it is a necessary preventive of 
many ills to which a democracy is subject. Our 
democracy will function and endure only if our 
citizens learn to think clearly and correctly. A 
general diffusion of education may not be vital 
to an autocracy, but a democracy cannot exist 
with an uneducated electorate. Education is the 
very basis of a democracy, and substantially all 
of our people have always talked that way. 

They have glorified in public and in private 
the public schools of our nation, but recently 
in every community throughout the land a small 
group crassly ignorant of what it is all about, 
thinking through their emotions and not 
through their reason, seem willing to assume 
that the schools will continue somehow or 
other, even though neglected for a period of 
years. The mental and the moral shake-up 
which we have been undergoing seems to have 
upset their ability to reason and destroyed 
whatever social outlook they may have had. 

The vast majority, the friends of the schools, 
know that no moratorium can be declared in 
the matter of public education that will not set 
this country back fifty years or more, and 
possibly eventually destroy our government 


altogether. 
The New Day 


In the work of reconstruction it can hardly 
be conceived that anything more far-reaching 
and basic can be done in the reordering of the 
life of the state and of the individual than 
through making adequate provision for the edu- 
cation of our future citizens. 

In the years of adjustment to new problems 
and conditions ahead of us, the things that are 
and will be necessary above everything else will 
be the capacity for deliberate, progressive think- 
ing, and ability to hold in check our prejudices 
and predilections. These personal qualifications 
for reasonable living in the coming decades, in 
order to affect the well-being of the state and 
society as a whole, will have to be as widely 
diffused and shared as possible. In the diffusion 
of such capacities for impartial thinking and 
regulated sentiment lies the only safeguard of 
our country. For an orderly transition from the 
efiects of the present economic crisis, for a wise 
preservation of the arts and values of living, 
and for a further development of them the 
Supreme need is education — universal educa- 
= throughout the length and breadth of the 
and. 


The Cause of Our Trouble 


_ Education in America has been too long con- 
sidered a purely local problem. The national 
government has dealt with it as though it were 
of little concern. The several states seemingly 
have given education a trifle more recognition 
by establishing normal schools, by setting 
minimum standards, by providing for com- 
pulsory attendance, minimum salaries of teach- 


1A paper delivered before the National Association of Public- 
School Business Officials at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 18, 1933. 


ers, and with some few honorable exceptions, 
by parsimoniously doling state aid to the local 
school district to which generally has been left 
the establishment, management, and mainte- 
nance of the public schools. 

The states complain that the national gov- 
ernment has appropriated to itself sources of 
revenue that should have been left to them, and 
they in turn have done exactly the same thing 
to the municipal subdivisions, including the 
school districts; narrowing their sources of rev- 
enue even in the wealthier communities, to such 
an extent as to materially interfere with the 
growth and development of the public’s educa- 
tional facilities, and in districts less fortunate, 
handicapping for life millions of children be- 
cause of the accident of birth and environment. 

The wealth of school districts is divided about 
as unequally as it is among individuals. The 
result is that there are material disparities in 
educational opportunities for the different 
sections of our states and country. 

The great seriousness of these inequalities can 
only be fully realized when it is made clear 
that, in districts where the people are the 
poorest, we generally find the most children and 
frequently the greatest poverty of opportunity. 
We are then faced with the condition that those 
sections of the country where there are the 
greatest number of children and where these 
children are in need of the most careful and 
intensive teaching, since they cannot remain so 
long in school as the children in the richer dis- 
tricts, are the sections where the children are 
the most nearly neglected by our school system. 

We have liberal school districts and penurious 
ones side by side. In spite of this we seem to 
have overlooked the fact that, if a community 
because of its poverty or because of its par- 
simony, turned out of its schools a poorly 
equipped group, these misfits might, and no 
doubt many of them would as years pass, find 
their way into communities that have been more 
richly endowed or more generous, to the detri- 
ment of the latter. No state or community can 
place an embargo against ignorance and illit- 
eracy; like an individual no state or city can 
live within itself, and the state, as well as the 
nation, is as fully interested in the education 
of all its citizens as are the respective school 
districts. 

We are very much engaged at this time dis- 
cussing the problem of inflation and deflation. 
It might be appropriate to remark that by 
saving necessary expenditures in public educa- 
tion “we are debasing the currency of the 
republic more than if we proceed deliberately 
to cut the value of the dollar in two.” 

The high cost of ignorance is greater than any 
possible cost of education. We are facing an 
unknown future. While it seems probable that 
our nation may retain the power to think 
straight, the danger from an opposite course is 
by no means past. It is easy for a free people 
to forget how its liberties were won and the 
difficulties through which it labored to survive. 
“An ignorant electorate is ever the prey of 
demagogic appeal.” 

Nothing is more difficult to preserve than the 
true love of freedom in a free country. Being 
habituated to it men cease to consider by what 
sacrifices it was obtained, and by what precau- 
tions and safeguards it must be defended. 
Liberty itself is the great lesson and in learning 
it and encompassing it we need teachers — the 
learned, the wise, the just, the free in mind and 
in spirit. It is no accident that in this country 
we have provided a universal common-school 
system and that we have made it compulsory, 
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for education is the very life of democracy. 
Our form of government could not succeed a 
decade without intelligent men and women or 
without intelligence generally disseminated and 
shared. 

The Remedy . 


The fundamental school question is that of 
adequate funds. The schools must have just so 
much money as will enable them to give full 
educational opportunity to every child; just so 
much as will enable them to train, develop, and 
retain for the teaching of all the children able, 
contented, enthusiastic, and zealous teachers 
with minds and hearts free and independent. 
This means that at least in the matter of edu- 
cation no child shall be handicapped for life 
because of the accident of birth or communal 
environment. Present-day hysteria, critical 
alike of every public expenditure, whether 
essential or wasteful, is not conducive to lead- 
ing us into a new and better world. The new 
deal that has been promised the American 
people does not plan the scrapping of the for- 
getten child. 


Fiscal Independence 


The schools of the nation must not be made 
the football of local politicians nor of ignorant, 
selfish, and unthinking minorities, and it is our 
business to prevent this. We must win and we 
must keep the full confidence of the public. We 
should take the people into our confidence and 
we should use the public press to that end. The 
public knows that they who whole-heartedly 
serve the children best serve it. 

Opinions of individuals, as well as the judg- 
ment of the community, should be founded on 
facts. In the last analysis the public-school 
system will rise or fall to the degree to which 
clear and logical thinking is developed. An in- 
formed public opinion is, and will continue to 
be, our greatest national asset. 

Under our system of government — whether 
national or state — party politics and, locally, 
party or factional politics inevitably affect gov- 
ernmental operation and control. The theory, 
“to the victor belong the spoils” — and here we 
use “spoils” in the best and not in the worst 
sense — almost always obtains. Appointments 
to places and positions are usually confined to 
party or factional adherents. I make this state- 
ment not in criticism, but as a statement of fact. 

School districts generally, throughout the 
ccuntry, are freer from political interferences 
than any other governmental agency. In no 
school district in this whole country are politics 
or outside interferences more thoroughly 
divorced from school affairs than in Pittsburgh. 
Without a single exception in twenty-one years, 
every appointment suggested by our adminis- 
trative officers has been confirmed by the unani- 
mous vote of the board of public education. 
We would no more countenance interferences 
by members of the school board in appoint- 
ments or promotions than by those high or low 
in positions of political power. 

A natural instinct of men prompts them to 
be helpful to their friends and acquaintances in 
securing positions through which they may earn 
a livelihood. It is not easy to refuse to be help- 
ful to those seeking our help under these 
circumstances, but we have long come to rec- 
ognize that the best interest of the public could 
be subserved by our placing full responsibility 
for appointments and promotions upon our 
administrative officers. If they were to violate 
our confidence they would lose their positions 
in short order. We want no “Yes men” to repre- 
sent us, and we claim no greater prerogatives 
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for ourselves in the matter of suggesting 
appointments than we are willing to accord to 
the least important citizen. No school-board 
member or school-board administrator has a 
moral right to use his position to do anyone 
a favor. 

The school, like the judiciary, must be kept 
cut of politics, and the wise politicians rec- 
ognize it. To that end every school district 
throughout the land should have fiscal in- 
dependence, subject, of course, to proper state 
limitation, as in Pennsylvania. City and county 
budgets should not be protected at the expense 
of necessary school expenditures. Political log- 
rolling should not be possible with school 
monies. 

The various states have adopted compulsory 
education laws and to the school boards, their 
officers, superintendents, and employees, has 
been delegated their enforcement. Even the 
rights of the parents have been subordinated 
to a certain extent to the rights of the child 
and of the community in the matter of educa- 
tion. School officials from the highest to the 
lowest are in charge of a sacred trust. Depart- 
ing in the least from the highest ideals conceiv- 
able they become traitors to our country. 

A dishonest school official or an employee 
who does not give his best thought and effort 
to the welfare of the child, is as wicked a wretch 
as a judge on the bench who accepts a bribe. 
There is no fallacy so great as the assumption 
that the public’s business cannot be expected 
to function as honestly and efficiently as private 
business. All school systems have not been man- 
aged with equal efficiency, although school 
boards generally have not been in the habit of 
creating unnecessary positions, nor indulging in 
wasteful extravagances as has so often been 
done in other branches of the public service. 

School administrators everywhere are sensi- 
ble to the economic conditions that now obtain. 
Generally I believe they have made their con- 
tribution toward bringing school expenditures to 
an irreducible minimum. In many cases this, 
unfortunately, has been done at the expense of 
the child and for such economies we will some 
day pay tenfold. No manufacturer can produce 
two units as economically as one and no school 
system can adequately care for a 100-per-cent 
increase in enrollment at the original cost of a 
lesser number. 


Tax Millage and the Budget 

So long as many of our taxpayers, either be- 
cause of inability or difficulty over which they 
have or do not have control, default in their 
payment of taxes, an unfair portion of the tax 
burden is temporarily placed upon those who 
pay. The greater the percentage of taxes col- 
lected, the lower the consequent millage; the 
greater the delinquencies, the higher. the im- 
mediate millage. 

Appraisal of those in control of the public’s 
business must be measured, not by the tax mil- 
lage, but by efficiency of administration; by 
the elimination of waste, and through utmost 
economy in every direction consistent with the 
service rendered. 

To base a tax levy on a budget in which re- 
ceipts are deliberately overestimated, so as to 
effect a temporary reduction in millage is dis- 
honest, reprehensible, and a violation of the 
law. The cost of government is not reduced 
thereby by a single penny. The taxpayer is 
temporarily deceived but the day of reckoning 
when the fraud is uncovered is sure to come, 
and eventually the deficit thus created must be 
paid with interest. 

We have for years heard much of the ad- 
vantage of a budget in public administration 
and lately from one end of the country to the 
other, still much more of the evils consequent 
to an unbalanced budget. I submit that worse 
than no budget at all is a dishonestly con- 
structed budget excessively loaded. 
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The business man worthy of the title, in his 
thinking, has tomorrow in mind as well as to- 
day and he does not forget tomorrow in his 
construction of a budget for today. 

Merely from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents, viewed from a cold-blooded business 
point of view, uninfluenced by any social obli- 
gation whatever, the suggestions to shorten the 
school term, to restrict the curriculum to the 
three R’s or even to materially modify it by 
including only academic studies, and the like, 
would, if adopted, cost us far more in money 
in the long run than we could hope to save. 
True economy demands that we carry on; 
whatever we do we dare not cheapen the qual- 
ity of education. 


Reactionaries and Their Program 


In some districts reactionary groups are at- 
tempting to eliminate the so-called “fads and 
frills” and force all pupils of the high schools 
to study only subjects which were common in 
1900; ie., Latin, algebra, geometry, ancient 
history, English, chemistry, and physics. When 
you consider the wide range of ability and the 
variety of interests found in the enrollment of 
pupils in a modern high school, to attempt to 
force upon them a curriculum of 1900 is just 
as foolish as to order the destruction of all our 
automobiles and return to transportation by 
horse and buggy. 

Does maintaining essential services require 


that the school term be continued at its present ° 


length? The best answer to this question is Dr. 
O’Shea’s statement: 


One of the most dangerous of all the suggestions for 
effecting economy in education is that the school year 
should be shortened from nine to eight or even seven 
months. If this can be done, the salaries of educational 
staffs can be reduced 20 to 25 per cent. Children can 
then have four or five months in the year for remunera- 
tive work. Well, how are the children to obtain this 
work? One of our most distressing problems now is to 
find work for mature men and women. Turn out boys 
and girls from 13 to 17 years of age two months earlier 
than we are now doing each year, and we shall have an 
even more aggravating problem on our hands than we 
have. As a matter of fact, these children, released from 
school, will not work; there will be no work for them 
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to do. They will roam the streets; they will augment 
the stream of offenders who are passing through our 
juvenile courts. They will be out of school four or 
five months every year, and they will lose during the 
long vacation much of what they will gain while they 
are in school. 

There is absolutely not one good word to be said for 
the proposition that we should close the schools one 
or two months earlier than we are now doing. Instead 
of this we ought to add a month or two. Most of our 
school children are now in congested towns and cities, 
and they are vastly better off in the school than they 
are roaming the streets. So, we must resist, with all the 
force we can command, this proposal to curtail the 
school year. If we revert to the practice of earlier 
decades, when most pupils lived in the open country 
and they could be profitably employed for five months 
every year, we shall do irreparable harm to the edu- 
cational work of this country. 

No more effective proposal could be made to clog 
the juvenile courts than that we should turn our boys 
and girls out into the streets for almost half of each 
year. We have been working exactly in the opposite 
direction for two decades. 

Whatever other measures we adopt to effect edu- 
cational economy, let us not curtail the school year 
and leave our boys and girls for several months every 
year at the mercy of agencies that exploit and corrupt 
them for material gain. 


In the last analysis, it seems that the school 
administrator is forced to conclude that the 
school program is essential service and, even 
with seriously decreased revenues, it must be 
maintained. 

Every possible legitimate economy on the 
part of school administrators everywhere that 
will not damage our children, together with tax 
reform, which latter school officials are power- 
less to effect, are the only remedies to help the 
tax overburdened owner of real estate. Let the 
people have the facts; do not be afraid of pub- 
licity. There is no danger that the American 
people will permit a selfish and ignorant minor- 
ity to destroy its most cherished institution. 

Finally the most important contribution 
which this generation can make to the next is 
not the material blessings with which we sur- 
round our children but the opportunities which 
we give them through education and improved 
citizenship. Education is a possession which 
nothing can take from our children, but money 
or property may be lost or dissipated. 





PITTSBURGH “ONE HUNDRED FRIENDS OF ART’ AGAIN PRESENT PICTURES TO SCHOOLS 
The city of Pittsburgh has a unique organization made up of one hundred public-minded citizens who annually contribute a 
substantial sum for the purchase of five or six fine paintings exhibited at the spring exhibition in the Carnegie Museum. The 
purchases are made upon recommendation of a competent committee of critics and are presented to the local schools as a 
traveling art exhibit. In the above picture the 1933 gifts are being accepted for the schools by (left to right) Supt. Ben G. 
Graham; Marcus Aaron, President of the Board of Public Education; E. A. Stephan, Director of Art. Mr. John L. Porter, 
secretary and guiding spirit of the “(One Hundred Friends,”’ is making the presentation. 
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Mr. Hamilton’s First Year in Raywood 


From the Raywood Daily News 

The main item of importance at the Board 
of Education meeting last night was the elec- 
tion of Smith B. Hamilton as high-school prin- 
cipal. Mr. Hamilton was selected from a long 
list-of applicants and after a very careful in- 
vestigation. In an early issue we expect to give 
a detailed account of his past experience in 
educational work. He is said to have been very 
successful in handling boys and girls. 


* * * 
Part of a Letter from the Raywood Superin- 
tendent 

I am glad to acknowledge the receipt of your 
signed contract. I am gladder still you have 
decided to cast your lot with us for next year. 

Frankly, the situation is not as impossible 
as the town generally believes. The school, as 
you know, has a fine record of accomplishment 
over many years. I shall not try to counsel you 
as to the best method of restoring the discipline 
which has seriously deteriorated during the last 
two years. You will be expected and given a 
chance to work out your own salvation and 
that of the school without interference. I hope 
you know that at all times I shall stand 
squarely in back of you. Further, the details 
of management are to be placed in your hands 
where they properly belong. However, I trust 
you will always feel free to invite from me such 
information concerning our established policies 
as may help you in your work. 

You may be sure I am looking forward to a 
very pleasant and cordial relationship with 
you. Good luck to you! 

Mr. Hamilton Comments on Above 

Thank goodness, he doesn’t seem to be the 
type of superintendent who hires a man and 
then starts in to do all the thinking for him. 
Guess we'll make out all right. 


* * * 
Two Disappointed Department Heads Con- 
verse 

“No, I didn’t even get a look-in for the place. 
Who is this fellow Hamilton, anyway?” 

“Search me. I heard he used to be on a 
business job. Why did he quit? Everybody 
knows there is more money in business. Looks 
queer to me.” 

“Say, that’s an idea. Maybe we’d better look 
him up a little. Guess I'll invite him over to 
the house to dinner. I'll give you whatever I 
get out of him.” 


* * * 

From the Minutes of the Raywood Taxpayers’ 

League 

Motion was made and unanimously carried 
that the League invite the new high-school 
principal, Mr. Smith B. Hamilton, to address 
the League at its September meeting, and give 
his opinions as to the advisability of retaining 
manual training and other fads and frills in 
the school during these hard times. 


* * * 

Letter from the Raywood National Bank 

We hope you will decide to make this bank 
your headquarters during the many years you 
will doubtless be principal of our high school. 
We especially urge you to use our services in 
finding a suitable home for yourself and family. 
Eventually we trust you will see your way clear 
to use our facilities for handling the funds of 
the school athletic association, which, as you 
may know, your predecessor turned over to a 


smaller and less influential bank in this com- 
munity. 


* 

Substance of a Long-Distance Telephone Call 
Yes, I certainly did have a terrible time get- 

ting you on the telephone, Mr. Hamilton. I’m 

so glad you are coming to Raywood. Now, my 

daughter Alice graduated from college a year 

ago, and she just can’t get that superintendent 


Installment One 
Brooke W. Hills 


to give her a teaching position in the school. I 
think there is a regular conspiracy going on to 
keep our local girls from getting started. I 
never heard of such a rule as they have, making 
them go away to teach a year before they can 
hope to get a job here. Now, I’m just depending 
on you to put an end to this nonsense. I’m a 
taxpayer and I’m‘ not satisfied at all, and we 
just aren’t going to put up with this superin- 
tendent much longer. I suppose you know his 
contract lasts only a year longer. 
Mr. Hamilton Soliloquizes on Above 

Welcome to our fair city! They’re all pretty 
much alike. 


* * * 

Two Bookmen Meet in a Smoking Car 

Why, yes, I know this man Hamilton pretty 
well. Can’t see why he should want to go back 
to schoolwork. Wonder why he picked out that 
graveyard over in Raywood? I’m going to run 
in there after a couple of weeks and try to cheer 
him up. I'll bet he is worried. Don’t blame him 
either. 


x ok *- 
Telegram to Raywood Superintendent 
Please forward students’ intention slips. Stop. 
Planning to make program before school starts. 
(Signed) Hamilton. 
Raywood Superintendent’s Remark on Receipt 
Thank the Lord! 


* * * 
Two High-School Janitors Size up Mr. Hamil- 
ton 

Mike: Seen the new boss? 

Joe: I have, and how! He’s a queer duck. 
Doesn’t seem to worry much, although I’ve 
been a-telling him how bad these high-school 
kids are. 

Mike |interested|: Tha’ so? Whadde say? 

Joe: Not much the first time. Just listened 
and looked wise. I see I hadn’t told him enough, 
so I kept on a-tipping him off. But yesterday 
he sends for me, and I goes up to his office 
where he is a-working on a stack of these here 
program slips. He says, “Joe, I’ve been think- 
ing over what you’ve been telling me about 
these big boys, and I’m certainly very much 
obliged. Now Joe, I want to get things going 
good, and I’m depending on you to help me 
out.” 

“OQ. K., Boss,” says I; and then he hands me 
a requisition slip. I looks at it, and the order 
is for me to get a life net from the fire depart- 
ment, and he says he’ll need ‘me and four or 
five of the janitors and tells me to be right 
around on the job. 

' Mike |dropping his broom|: Now what 
the devil does he want of that? 

Joe: I says to him, “Boss, asking your 
pardon, may I be so bold as to know what 
we're to do with this here life net?”’ 

Mike | bdreathlessly|: What was the idea? 

Joe |rather slowly|: He looks me in the 
eye and says, “Joe, what you’ve been a-telling 
me about these big boys and how very fierce 
they are, has made a great impression on me. 
In fact, I may say your words have sunk very 
deeply into my heart. Joe, I’m not as young as 
1 once was. So, just as soon as school starts, as 
a particular favor to me I want you and the 
other janitors to take ahold of this here net, 
and go out in front and wait, and when these 
here big fellows throw me through the front 
door of the building, then I’ll have something 
soft to land in.” “Joe,” says he, “I got my 
wife and children to think of, not to mention 
myself, and you look like a good fellow, and 
I’m a-counting on you to stand by.” 
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Mike [with a grin]: S-a-ay, mebbe this 
fellow Hamilton will do. 

Joe [very positively|: Well, I guess nobody 
is going to kid him a whole lot. 


“- * 
A Paragraph from a Letter to a Parent 

I have examined your son’s record for his 
third year in the Raywood High School as you 
have requested. I note his mark in English 
Third is 69.6 per cent. I agree with you it is 
unfair to compel a pupil to repeat a year’s 
work on account of a failure of four tenths of 
one per cent in one subject. Your son will be 
permitted to take the advanced work, but I 
shall want him to show me his report card 
regularly each month, for awhile, at least. 
As Mr. Hamilton Signs the Letter 

I think I can guess where a little of the 
trouble in discipline may have started in this 
place. Guess I’ll look up a few more of these 
reported failures. 


x o* * 
Part of a Telephone Conversation 

Sure, Big Boy, I’ll go. Yeah, I know I can 
get off early. They never get things going the 
first day. It takes them a week to get the 
classes started and they tell us to go home and 
come back the next day. I think I can stall 
them off a couple of days, probably. Anyway, 
we got another new principal this year, and it 
will take him a plenty long time to get onto 
things. See you at the corner about ten a.m. 
What do you say? So long, Big Boy. Don’t 
forget. 


ee 
Mr. Hamilton Ends the First Faculty Meeting 

I want to sum up my suggestions in just a 
few words. Needless to say, I am depending on 
your whole-hearted codperation from the mo- 
ment school starts tomorrow morning. I hope 
you will agree with my ideas in the conduct of 
this school. In any event, I must ask you to 
give them a fair trial; if you will do this, I am 
perfectly willing to take full responsibility for 
what may happen. 

In connection with this request, I will say 
plainly that I believe in a thoroughly demo- 
cratic spirit in a public school. I submit there 
must be an administrative head in any organ- 
ization; but in this organization, as in any 
well-conducted business organization, there 
should be a thorough accord in our operating 
policies. I hope all of you will be quick to 
notice any changes which will be of benefit in 
our policies, and that you will not hesitate to 
bring them to my attention. This is not to be 
a one-man school. 

And now a few plain words. I am told that 
discipline has been the big problem here. I 
want to define my ideas on this subject as 
plainly as I possibly can in a few words. I be- 
lieve the discipline in this school will succeed 
best if it is based on an organization which 
avoids disciplinary troubles by anticipating 
them and preventing them, rather than an or- 
ganization which seeks only to punish offenses 
after they have been committed. Our plan 
should be to try to keep the children from 
getting into trouble, rather than to get square 
with them when they have committed some 
wrong. From the outset let us try to secure the 
good will of the pupils, to make them our 
friends but not to be too friendly with them, 
to seek to win their respect rather than their 
popular applause. In the last analysis the best 
disciplined schools are the schools with the 
fewest possible rules, the schools where the 
pupils have learned what may be called “a 
sense of proportion.” I ask your help in devel- 
oping this type of discipline. 

Children are like grown people in that they 
do their best work when they are happy and 
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contented, when they realize that the work 
assigned is definite, is considerately planned, 
and is fairly given. Plan their work not only 
with the idea of securing interest, but in such 
a way that each day’s lesson assignment is 
about as long and about as difficult as the other 
assigned lessons; nothing is more irritating to 
the average parent and pupil than continued 
irregularities in homework assignments. Uncer- 
tainty in this makes it impossible for pupils to 
plan their own time after school hours. 

Say “yes” to requests whenever you possibly 
can; when this is impossible, explain pleasantly 
why the request is denied. These young people 
are your customers; satisfy them they are do- 
ing business in a good place. And remember it 
is very much easier to lose customers than it is 
to make them. 

I am sure you will be treading on safe ground 
if you follow these policies. The normal child 
rather likes to be in a well-organized, well-dis- 
ciplined school. He will not ordinarily rebel 
against a sensible authority; his own common 
sense will show him the necessity for this. 

Be sure, all the while, that I shall back you 
up. Only, and this is the last word, be equally 
certain to keep me in a position where I may 
sustain you if a controversy arises. 


* * * 
Remarks of a Certain Department Head in the 

Men Teachers’ Room 

Yes, I’ll admit he talks as if he meant busi- 
ness. Maybe that’s the way they do things in 
these big industrial plants. But I can’t say I 
like the attitude this new principal takes. 

I went in to see him this morning, just to 
get acquainted a little bit before the meeting 
this afternoon. He was sitting there at the desk, 
working away like a good fellow. We talked a 
little while and then I told him I’ve been here 
twenty-five years, and I felt I should have a 
few changes made in the program he showed 
me. 

‘For example, what?” said he, leaning back 
in his chair and looking at his schedule. 

“Well,” said I, “I think I should be relieved 
of a homeroom.” 

“Hum,” said he, rather slowly. “I’m sorry I 
can’t quite see that. You are well acquainted 
with these boys and girls, and I have been 
counting on you to use your influence and 
training to help restore order.” 

Well, that just made me mad. I’ve been 
figuring all summer to get out of this homeroom 
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stuff, and here it was again, just the same as 
ever. So I just looked him in the eye pretty 
sharp and said, ‘Mr. Hamilton, I stand on my 
twenty-five years.”” And quick as a wink he 
says, “Well, that’s fine. If you’ve been standing 
there twenty-five years, I’m sure you can stand 
there awhile longer. I see we understand each 
other, and unless there is something else, I'll 
ask you to excuse me.” The next thing I know 
I’m outside the office, and he is back at work. 
Now, what do you think of that? Say, you’re 
a fine sketch to sit there laughing at me! Look 
here, you’ve been here only ten years. ... 


Unofficial Minutes from the Women Teachers’ 

Room 

Miss White: Well, he certainly seems to 
know what he wants. 

Miss Black: Yes, but did you hear him say 
we are going to run a full schedule tomorrow 
and give lesson assignments the first day? 
Why, he sounds just like a business man! 

Miss Gray: I think it’s a big gyp. I was 
counting on doing some shopping tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Miss Brown: Yes, and did you hear him 
say he isn’t going to give the sixth period study 
hall to the new French teacher; he says he 
thinks the hardest classes should be given to 
the most experienced teachers. 

Miss White: Well, that’s what you get 
your salary for, isn’t it? It’s about time you 
did your share. 

Miss Black: Oh, well, we’ll know a whole 
lot more in the next few days. 

Miss Gray: I’m just waiting to hear what 
he will say to the school tomorrow morning. I 
notice he doesn’t seem anxious to duck any- 
thing. 


* * * 
Telegram to the Far-Away Mrs. Hamilton 
Just before the battle, Mother, I am think- 
ing most of you; say a prayer for your dear 
husband; and include his programs, too. Love. 
Dad. 
Western Union Agent while Sending Above 
I'll be darned if I know what he means, but 
anyway, he didn’t send it collect. 
Mr. Hamilton to Himself as He Turns Out the 
Light That Night 
And that’s that. [A moment later]: Well, 
those boys can’t be very much bigger than I 
am! 
(Mr. Hamilton’s further experiences will be recorded 
in the September issue of the Journal.) 


To the Members of the Department of 
Superintendence: Open Letter Number Four 


Interpreting the Schools to the Public 


To the Members of the Department of Super- 
intendence: 


Dr. Glenn Frank, in his great address at 
Minneapolis, said: ‘To huddle defensively 
around services without a searching appeal is 
never justified. In a time of stress it is a kind 
of social treason. Now, if ever, is the time to 
make manifest to all the central significance of 
a creative education in the life of a great 
people.” 


The Department of Superintendence and the 
National Education Association have taken 
decisive steps to do this. No longer will we 
“huddle defensively,” but we will work aggres- 
sively to the end that the national purposes and 
ideals of our public schools properly may be 
interpreted to the public. 


Some definite steps which have been or will 
be taken are these: Plans are under way for 


making American Education Week this year 
one of great national significance. Now, as never 
before, superintendents should stress the impor- 
tance of this week and should make it a part of 
their publicity programs. From the smallest 
school unit to the largest city, American Edu- 
cation Week offers an opportunity to get the 
people of any community school-conscious. 
This can be done by speeches, by articles in the 
newspapers, and by getting thousands of people 
to visit our school buildings during this week. 
If the plans which are under way mature, hun- 
dreds of thousands of patrons during American 
Education Week will visit public schools, some 
of them for the first time since they left. The 
accumulative effect of this will be tremendous; 
the results should be good. 

The second method which has proved very 
effective has been the national use of the radio. 
Through headquarters staff of the National 
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Education Association every effort has been 
made to make these radio talks have a national 
appeal. According to the report submitted re- 
cently, there have been up to date twenty-six 
radio broadcasts over coast to coast hook-ups 
of the National and Columbia broadcasting 
systems. These radio broadcasts were made 
during April and May of this year. In the fall 
it is expected that another series of radio 
broadcasts will be organized. They will begin 
late in September and continue for at least 
two months. Superintendents should acquaint 
their communities thoroughly with these broad- 
casts. It is a great deal more important that the 
laymen in a community listen to these ad- 
dresses than it is for the school people to do so. 
Announcements of the date of these radio 
broadcasts in the local newspapers, from pul- 
pits, before service clubs, at all parent-teacher 
association meetings, etc., should be arranged 
for by local superintendents. 


In addition to the observance of American 
Education Week and to the plans for the con- 
tinuance of radio programs, the Department 
of Superintendence will issue a large number 
of pamphlets, each one of which will discuss 
different phases of our school problems. You 
may already have seen a copy of the one en- 
titled Be fore You Cut That School Budget. 
Others will be issued from time to time. We 
hope that these pamphlets will aid superintend- 
ents of schools in understanding better the 
national situation and will give them sugges- 
tions which will result in more effective public- 
ity for their local situations. 


Nothing is more important than an intelli- 
gently planned publicity program. Adminis- 
trators through fear, perhaps, of being labeled 
“publicity seekers” have not, as a whole, been 
alert in taking advantage of the opportunities 
for properly interpreting the schools to the 
people. For this lack we may, nationally, pay 
a dear price. 


It is our plan, on a national scale, to continue 
and to enlarge our program of focusing national 
attention upon public education to the end 
that we may better serve the educational in- 
terests of this country. We hope to unite to- 
gether in one great common purpose 800,000 
public-school teachers, 2,000,000 members of 
the various parent-teacher associations, 400,- 
000 school-board members, the faculties, trus- 
tees, and alumni of our various tax-supported 
higher institutions of learning, and the mem- 
bers of countless civic associations and noonday 
service clubs. When this is done, we shall have 
forged a mighty weapon for the defense of 
public education. 


The problem of interpreting the schools to 
the public is considered to be of such great im- 
portance and has such far-reaching conse- 
quences that it will be discussed on the general 
program at Cleveland. One of the seven sub- 
ject committees has for its title “Interpreting 
the Schools to the Public.” Chairman Frank 
Jensen, Rockford, Illinois, is working on this 
problem now and will present, at the midwinter 
convention, definite suggestions for securing an 
effective department of public relations, 
whether in a city so small the superintendent is 
the department or in our larger centers where 
it is specialized function. 


If you are interested in the details of this 
program write to the Department of Superin- 
tendence office at N. E. A. headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 


Yours faithfully, 
Paut C. STETSON, 
President. 


July 6, 1933. 
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Donora, Pennsylvania, Helps Children Find Themselves 


Vocationally 


Walter G. Patterson, Principal, Donora High School 


Economy is the watchword of the day. Recent 
economic developments have revealed new 
approaches to many problems in various fields 
of work. Education has made many adjustments 
to meet these new situations. The public schools 
came into existence through pressure brought 
to bear by the pioneers of America who 
demanded that there should be no class distinc- 
tion in the opportunities of education. There is 
a movement, “back to the three R’s,” that 
would defeat the idea of democratic education 
and place education upon a distinctly class 
basis. This is as revolutionary as suggesting that 
the United States replace its democratic form 
of government with an absolute monarchy. The 
three R’s were adequate in the early history of 
our country and have their rightful place now, 
but they are not an adequate foundation for the 
complex life that modern society has forced 
upon us. The many changes that have come 
about have placed upon the schools new respon- 
sibilities, with a relative increase in cost. Public 
interest has grown in the evaluation of the in- 
stitutions which society has brought into exist- 
ence as the costs have increased. Schoolmen 
have answered this interest by a critical exam- 
ination of the various activities of the public 
schools. 

Many changes have resulted in the organiza- 
tion and administration of the schools due to 
social necessity. Among these changes none is 
more promising of meeting present needs than 
a well-planned program of guidance. The sec- 
ondary schools of Donora, Pennsylvania, have 
attempted to install a guidance program that is 
economical to operate and in harmony with the 
variety of interests, needs, and problems of the 
children of today. This program has been built 
upon the conception of guidance, that, so far as 
possible, the responsibility for making decisions 
is left to the pupil and his parents, aided by 
the most competent advice that lies within the 
power of the school to give. This implies no 
compulsion, no persuasion, but only much- 
needed assistance given in a kindly spirit by a 
person well trained and willing to render this 
service. Those in charge of the program con- 
ceive this to be true guidance. 


The Community and Its Schools 


The organization and administration of this 
program is here given with a background of the 
community, with its industries, population, and 
school situation. This background is needed to 
interpret what has been done in guidance, as 
the program has been developed with local needs 
as the most important determining factor. 
Donora is a comparatively new town that has 
grown rapidly with the development of indus- 
try. It has a heterogeneous population, with 
unusually large families, fluctuating employ- 
ment with its resultant problems, the task of 
educating more children than the local com- 
munity can absorb, and the need for this surplus 
of potential workers finding suitable employ- 
ment elsewhere. There exists an immediate need 
for guidance for which there is no machinery 
available other than the public schools. Unless 
this problem is looked upon with complacency 
there can be no denial of the need for immediate 
action. The solution is not evident, but with 
continuous study and courageous action the 
situation can be improved. 

Donora is located in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania on the Monongahela River, approximately 
35 miles from Pittsburgh. The borough was 





Guidance is one of the most necessary and 
least effective of the newer developments in sec- 
ondary education. The plan here described is not 
only sound, but has wide possibilities —Editor. 
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established about 1901. According to the last 
census the population was 14,000, composed 
of 68 per cent native white, 24 per cent foreign- 
born, and 7 per cent Negro. Among the foreign- 
born, over 30 different countries are repre- 
sented. The population fluctuates with the ex- 
pansion and retrenchment of industry. The 
borough was founded and has developed as an 
industrial community. The American Steel and 
Wire Company, a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, operates the Donora 
Zinc Works, the Donora Steel Works, and the 
Donora Wire Works, which cover two miles of 
river front and normally employ 5,000 men. 
Recently, new continuous billet mills were 
placed in the Steel Works and new continuous 
rod mills at the Wire Works. The following 
products are manufactured: pig iron, steel 
ingots, steel billets, steel rod of all sizes, wire 
nails, galvanized wire, barbed wire, concrete 
reinforcing wire mesh, field fence, bale ties, 
sulphuric acid, slab zinc, zinc oxide, and sul- 
phate of iron. The life of the community 
depends wholly upon the rise and fall of steel. 


Why Guidance Seemed Necessary 


The Donora school system has kept pace with 
industrial changes which brought about rapid 
growth in population. Four elementary schools, 
a junior high school, a senior high school, and 
two parochial schools provide educational 
opportunities. The total enrollment in the public 
schools is 3,700, of which there are 2,000 
elementary, 1,000 junior-high, and 700 senior- 
high-school pupils. The customs and traditions 
learned in the home life of these pupils make 
their adjustment to American life a complex 
problem. The rapid changes which take place 
in such an industrialized community, give rise 
to many guidance problems. 

An ideal situation for the introduction of a 
guidance program seemed to exist. During the 
past several years the secondary schools had 
been developing an activity program with 
special emphasis on the guidance features. 
These activities included the assembly, the 
homeroom, and club programs. After each of 
these had been studied carefully and introduced 
into the curriculum of the school, the idea of 
introducing a guidance program was discussed 
among the teachers and administrative officers 
of the school. The need for guidance had been 
revealed to all of them in their daily contact 
with the students. They thought that guidance 
was needed more during the depression than 
during the more stable economic and social 
periods. No one had trained especially for guid- 
ance work, and several teachers thought that 
the group should study the problems of guid- 
ance in great detail before attempting any guid- 
ance work. Others thought that some guidance 
work should be done and that everyone should 
make a continuous study of the problems and 
change plans as new needs were revealed. 
Preliminary thinking was done during the first 
semester of the school year and definite plans 
were formulated for the introduction of a guid- 
ance program during the second semester. The 
school day was long enough to permit an hour 
each week for definite guidance, without detri- 
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ment to the other schoolwork and without addi- 
tional cost to the taxpayers of Donora. 


How the Plan was Started 


The board of school directors offered no 
objection to the introduction of a guidance pro- 
gram, so long as no additional funds were re- 
quired for its administration. This made the 
employment of an expert staff impossible and 
forced the development of a program manned 
by the regular staff. A small amount of money 
was available for reference materials, the schools 


‘were organized so that a period could be set 


aside for guidance, the faculty and adminis- 
trative officers were willing to attempt some 
plan of guidance, the need for such a program 
was evident, and an experienced consultant was 
available. Therefore, it was decided to introduce 
guidance into the secondary schools. 

An arrangement was made with Dr. Otis 
Young, of the California State Teachers College 
of Pennsylvania, who has acted as consultant 
throughout the development of the program. 
Dr. Young was instrumental in helping to 
formulate the philosophy under which the pro- 
gram of guidance was developed. Since he 
advised against the adoption of a system, but 
recommended an attempt to make guidance 
functional and to measure results in terms of 
pupil-assistance rather than in administrative 
simplicity, the result has been the installation 
of a program that is unorthodox as to style, but 
is serving eminently the purposes it set out to 
fill. It was recognized that the development of 
a guidance program would require a tremendous 
amount of thought and study, that it should 
be an ever-changing and developing program. 
This dynamic policy was agreed upon as having 
more possibilities of success than a static pro- 
gram which would be administered with few 
changes. It was recognized that there were many 
well-advertised programs of guidance each 
claiming worth-while activities, but the transfer 
of any one of these to our situation was rejected 
as unsound. Our primary consideration was to 
develop a program that would function in the 
lives of the boys and girls, and not merely to 
add guidance to an already crowded program of 
studies. A scheme of guidance may look good on 
paper, but have little effect upon the lives of 
the students. This was demonstrated when 
pupils were interviewed who had been in school 
where “paper guidance” was used. These stu- 
dents did not know there was a system of guid- 
ance in the school from which they were grad- 
uated. The development of a sound philosophy 
of guidance was therefore thought to be neces- 
sary before setting up the machinery for 
administration. 


The Underlying Assumptions 


The following assumptions reveal a part of 
the philosophy of guidance under which the 
faculty began work: 

1. The pupil needs help to find himself. He 
needs assistance in preparing for the making 
of choices and adjustments. 

2. Boys and girls usually find themselves 
after adolescence, but they must be prepared 
earlier. 

3. Guidance does not imply determinism. It 
is the duty of the school to provide the pupil 
with information which will help him solve his 
own problems, whatever they may be. 

4. The idea that a pupil’s future can be 
determined and that his activities can be steered 
toward a predetermined plan or course of action 
is passé. 

5. Man is versatile and his abilities may fit 
him for a wide range of occupations. An in- 
dividual must be trained to adjust himself effec- 
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tively and progressively to an ever-changing 
world. 

6. The program must be developed with- 
out additional increase in the school budget. 

7. Results should be better when pupils are 
grouped according to interests rather than age 
or grade. 

8. The field of guidance is so large that 
probably no one person can adequately present 
all of the different phases, but one could with 
reasonable preparation become competent to 
present one phase well. 

9. Each instructor in a school having an 
active part in a guidance program has possi- 
bilities of codrdinating the program of the entire 
school. 

10. A dynamic philosophy of education would 
insure more possibilities of success than a static 
one. That is, the guidance program could not 
be set up in detail as a preconceived plan of 
action, but must be ready to meet new situations 
as they occur. 

11. Education is continuous through life. 

12. Experts are costly and in the field of 
guidance are practically nonexistent, and the 
expense of adding them to the staff is prohibi- 
tive in school systems that are facing retrench- 
ment. 

13. Guidance is necessary and can be given 
by teachers if the teachers willingly assume the 
responsibility. 


Organization of the Groups 


Many schools assign recitation groups one 
period each week to a guidance teacher. Each 
pupil of each grade receives the same instruc- 
tion regardless of his needs or interests. Due 
to the broad scope of guidance it is improbable 
that anyone can master every phase of the work. 
It is probable that each teacher can develop a 
particular phase of the program and become 
an expert in that part of the work. This seemed 
logical as the teacher turnover in Donora is 
usually not more than one or two teachers each 
year. The organization of guidance groups was 
based on the problems of the boys and girls, 
regardless of age or grade. 

It was definitely understood at the beginning 
that no teacher would be compelled to work 
with a group, and that pupils would make 
voluntary choices of groups in which to enroll. 
Among the thousand pupils it was thought that 
there would be some pupils who would be 
receiving proper guidance at home, that among 
our teachers there would be some who could not 
select a phase of work that would hold their in- 
terest, or that someone might not be interested 
enough to undertake the additional work. It was 
arranged to have uninterested pupils assigned 
to uninterested teachers during the period that 
had been set aside for guidance. Teachers and 
pupils not participating in the program could 
use this hour as a study period. In this way 
each interested teacher and each interested 
pupil would have a definite part in helping put 
over the program. This was later found to be 
unnecessary, as all pupils selected problems and 
all teachers undertook the study and develop- 
ment of a part of the program. 

The pupils reported to their homerooms dur- 
ing the first scheduled meeting where a survey 
was made to determine what problems the stu- 
dents faced. After a discussion by the students 
and teachers, each pupil was asked to list on a 
small piece of paper one or more problems in 
which he was interested. This caused the pupils 
to begin thinking about guidance and gave the 
faculty some evidence as to what phases the 
students wanted to study. Upon summarizing 
the problems that were handed in, it was found 
that there were 290 different problems. These 
were organized and distributed to the teachers 
to be used as a basis for the following week’s 
discussion. Pupils were asked to think about 
their own problems in the light of their own 
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needs, and were urged to continue thinking 
about one or more definite problems upon which 
they wished to begin work. Democracy was thus 
inherent in the development of the program. 


The Thirty-Two Groups 


The following week the pupils were asked to 
state clearly, concisely, and definitely problems 
upon which they were vitally interested. The 
teachers counseled with the individual members 
of the homeroom after the problem had been 
selected. The difference between problems that 
were comprehensive and those that were sub- 
topics was pointed out. These thousand in- 
dividual problems were submitted to the office, 
and a group of teachers volunteered to separate 
the slips according to the different kinds of 
problems. Twenty-two different kinds of guid- 
ance groups were formed; in some cases several 
groups were necessary to handle the number 
of pupils, making a total of 35 groups. These 
groups were organized and now function as 
follows: 

1. Aesthetics. This group attempts a study 
of the areas of possible codrdination with occu- 
pational needs, how culture may help in the 
development of personality, cultivating friends, 
and securing a position. Vocations related to the 
fine arts are studied, such as interior decorating, 
music, architecture, landscape architecture, and 
dramatic art. 

2. Athletics. How may high-school athletics 
be a benefit socially, physically, financially, and 
scholastically? What are the claims of athletics? 
What are the various aspects of athletic scholar- 
ships? What is a “tramp athlete”? What are 
the possibilities of utilizing athletic ability 
toward securing a living? What are the oppor- 
tunities. offered in recreational leadership and 
physical education? 

3. Aviation. U.S. Government Bulletin No. 
142, Vocational Training for Aviation Mechan- 
ics, is used as a basis of study. Some of the 
topics are: opportunities in aviation, the avia; 
tion mechanic, approach to aviation mechanics’ 
work, aviation education, setting up aviation 


mechanics’ programs, analysis of aviation 
mechanics’ jobs, and courses for aviation 
mechanics. 


4. Budget. How the family income may be 
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budgeted to enable the group to live the fullest 
is the study of this section. Standards of living 
that may be expected on different salaries is 
included, and ways to increase the family in- 
come by intelligent buying and careful planning. 

5. College. Problems that determine the 
selection of a college are applied to representa- 
tive schools. Charts are constructed by the 
pupils to show how the schools differ as to 
tuition, enrollment, student expenses, resources, 
entrance requirements, opportunities for grad- 
uates, membership in college associations, 
scholarships, etc. 


Educational Choices 


6. Curricular Choices. A study of the pro- 
gram of studies to help boys and girls select 
a curriculum for the following grades. The rela- 
tion of the curricula to occupations and future 
needs is considered. 

7. Educational Problems. The purpose of 
this group is to aid pupils to solve educational 
problems in their relation to occupational re- 
quirements and to help the individual plan 
according to his present and future educational 
needs. 

8. Employment. The various kinds of sum- 
mer and part-time employment that can be 
obtained by high-school students are secured 
by a local survey. The qualifications for these 
jobs and suggested techniques for securing them 
are discussed. 

9. Government Jobs. An overview of the 
different federal, state, and local government 
positions is given. Advantages, disadvantages, 
salaries, preparation, qualifications, and ways 
to secure these positions are considered by the 
group. 

10. Guidance Exchange. The guidance ex- 
change, or guidance clearing house, was estab- 
lished as an administrative device organized to 
help facilitate the transfer of pupils from one 
group to another. As a pupil completes his work 
from time to time, another problem is selected 
and he is scheduled to a new group. The pupil 
reports to a room set aside as exchange head- 
quarters. Under the careful supervision of the 
sponsor of this group a pupil is admitted from 
the group where he has completed a study, and 
is rescheduled according to his new interests. 
This gives mobility to the program and provides 
freedom of movement among groups with guid- 
ance as a control. When a pupil enters a new 
group three things may occur: (1) He may find 
a solution to his problem. (2) He may partially 
find a solution and discover that he needs guid- 
ance in another group. (3) He may find that the 
group does not meet his requirements or needs. 
Any one of these may be a reason for transfer. 
A release is secured from the sponsor and the 
pupil reports to the guidance exchange. A record 
is kept of all transfers. The sponsor of this 
group keeps the sizes of the groups balanced. 

11. Orientation. The first semester in the 
junior high school is used to orient the new 
pupils with the philosophy, opportunities, 
organization, and administration of the school. 
The study includes the program of studies, 
activities, cost of education, how to study, 
measuring the results of work, improvement as 
a student, wise use of leisure, and an introduc- 
tion to the guidance program. 


Centacts with Employers Encouraged 


12. Job Analysis. Each pupil surveys the 
prospective field of his interest through use of 
available materials. In addition to this, direct 
contact is made with employers and employees. 

13. Journalism. The different kinds of posi- 
tions are discussed as to qualifications, prepara- 
tion, advantages, and disadvantages. Actual 
practice is given in writing. A visit to the local 
newspaper office gives practical demonstration 
to the group study. 


(Concluded on Page 50) 
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PROMOTION of Pupils in Elementary Schools — II 


Henry J. Otto, Northwestern University 


The question of promotion has a number of 
related factors, each of which has been sub- 
jected to careful study by research workers, 
administrators, and teachers in an endeavor to 
find answers to the many puzzling problems 
which arise and to discover principles of proce- 
dure which might govern the formulation and 
application of more desirable promotional poli- 
cies. Among the puzzling issues which still 
prevail in current practice are the unreliability 
and variability of teachers’ marks, the absence 
of uniformity and specificity in promotional 
standards, the use of differentiated standards 
for pupils of varying ability, the place and 
function of standardized achievement tests and 
their accompanying grade and age norms, and 
the nature and application of general principles 
relative to pupil promotion. No doubt each 
reader will have no difficulty in supplementing 
the above list with several items which to him 
seem more vital than any of those listed. The 
extent to which a particular problem seems 
important will depend upon the circumstances 
immediately at hand. Space can be provided 
here for a discussion of only a few of the crucial 
problems regarding promotion and the ways in 
which teachers and administrators have en- 
deavored to solve them. 


The Subjectivity of Teachers’ Marks 


Improvement in the methods used to evaluate 
the achievement of children has been sought 
for more than a century, perhaps many cen- 
turies. In America, as early as 1845, Horace 
Mann pointed out the weakness in the oral 
examination and formulated clear-cut concepts 
of the written examination and its superiority 
over older methods, such as the oral quiz.’ 
Although the written essay type of examination, 
which in time superseded the oral methods, had 
many advantages over other means of testing 
children’s knowledge, its weaknesses have been 
recognized for some time. The chief defects of 
the traditional essay-type examination have 
been portrayed in new light through the studies 
regarding the variability of teachers’ marks.” 
Studies have demonstrated repeatedly that if 
the same examination paper, whether in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, social science, or some other 
subject, is graded by a large number of teach- 
ers on the basis of 100 per cent for a perfect 
paper, the marks assigned may range from 50 
to 98 per cent. Other types of studies have 
shown that frequently there is little relationship 
between the marks assigned by teachers and the 
actual knowledges and abilities of children as 
measured by standardized objective tests. 
Numerous attempts have been made to minimize 
or to overcome the undesirable features of con- 
ventional methods of marking and promoting 
pupils. Some of these are presented in the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs. 


Use of Objective Methods 


Although the written essay examination and 
other subjective methods are still, and perhaps 
for some time will continue to be, the prevail- 
ing means of evaluating pupil achievement, 
more objective devices have found their way 
into school practice. Through the formulation 
and strict application of scoring rules it has 
been found that the variability of marking the 
traditional examination due to subjectivity of 


; ‘See excerpts from the writings of Horace Mann as reproduced 
in A. W. Caldwell and S. A. Courtis, Then and Now in Edu- 


cation: 1845-1923, World Book Co., 1924. 

*For excellent summaries of the best studies regarding the 
variability of teachers’ marks, see G. M. Ruch, The Improve- 
ment of the Written Examination, Scott Foresman and Co., 
1924: and G. M. Ruch, The Objective or New Type Examina- 
tion, Scott Foresman and Co., 1929. 








This is the second part of an important study 
of promotions from the administrative stand- 
point. In a final installment to be printed in 
September, the author will suggest the guid- 
ing principles and a basic program for city 
school systems.—Editor. 








scoring can be cut at least in half. Although 
the use of rules for scoring does not eliminate 
the subjectivity of marking essay papers, it will 
eliminate some of the unreliability present and 
thus tend to make them more useful. 

The introduction of objective tests, informal 
and standardized, has given a new basis for 
measurements and their interpretation. Many 
teachers are using informal objective tests in 
place of the essay examination.The new-type 
tests are scored in an objective, impartial 
manner and yield point scores, the size of the 
point score indicating the number of responses 
correctly given. The problem which now con- 
fronts most teachers is the translation of point 
scores into percentage or letter grades which 
are required for record purposes in most schools. 
The significance of point scores depends upon 
the scores usually earned on the same test by 
groups pursuing similar work, or upon the 
scores earned by a particular group when the 
significance of a given point score in this 
group is to be determined. The point scores of 
a class are usually tabulated in a frequency 
table and are then translated into letter or 
percentage marks. To transform the point scores 
of objective tests into marks the normal-curve 
hypothesis may be utilized. 

Point scores on tests and teachers’ marks are 
frequently confused. Point scores on objective 
tests are not equivalent to per cents under the 
old marking system, even if the test has exactly 
one hundred items. Suppose ten pupils take a 
one-hundred-item objective test and receive the 
following scores: 85, 76, 70, 68, 63, 50, 47, 45, 
40, and 38. If these scores are confused with 
the percentages of traditional marking, only two 
would pass, assuming that the passing mark is 
75. If, on the other hand, it is revealed that the 
norm for pupils of this school grade on this 
test is 40, all ten pupils probably deserve to 
pass. If norms on the specific test are not avail- 
able, it is customary to arrange the scores in 
a frequency table, and to assign marks on the 
basis of the normal-curve hypothesis. The num- 
ber of A’s, B’s, etc., assigned depends upon the 
particular system followed in the local school. 
One plan commonly used is to distribute marks 
as follows: A, 7 per cent; B, 24 per cent: C, 
38 per cent; D, 24 per cent; and E, 7 per cent. 

If standardized tests are used instead of the 
informal objective classroom tests, the teacher 
may experience difficulties when the median 
score in her group does not coincide with or 
approximate the norm for the test. When the 
class median and the norm as published agree, 
the situation is relatively simple; but when they 
do not agree, the teacher may be at a loss as 
to what to do. When there are actual differences 
in achievement between groups distributed in 
approximately a normal manner, awarding 
marks in each group on the basis of the normal 
distribution does not make an A in one group 
equivalent to an A in the other. If the latter 
situation prevails in the absence of ability 
grouping, it may be advisable to disregard the 
standard norm on the test and to assign marks 
according to the accepted interpretation of the 
normal distribution. If ability grouping prevails 


3G. M. Ruch, The Objective or New Type Examination, p. 
105. Scott Foresman and Co., 1929. 
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in the school and the class median score is 
appreciably below or above the standard test 
norm for the grade, the accepted distribution of 
marks according to the normal curve may still 
be used with the addition of exponent or sub- 
scripts to the marks to indicate the ability level 
of the section in which the given mark is 
assigned. An A*, for example, would indicate 
an A earned in an X section; a B* would 
indicate a B earned in the Z section. 

Many arguments, valid and otherwise, have 
been advanced both for and against the use of 
the normal-curve hypothesis. These arguments 
have been admirably summarized by Tiegs.* 
In spite of many arguments to the contrary, the 
normal-curve hypothesis seems to commend it- 
self to many who must work. Doubtless it is 
usable as a point of departure wherever there 
is lack of knowledge or agreement on specific 
objectives or reliably ascertainable evidences of 
their attainment. Under present conditions this 
would embrace most of the educational program 
as now organized. The use of the normal-curve 
hypothesis, whether in connection with objective 
tests or otherwise, will assist in securing a more 
equitable distribution of grades and in syste- 
matizing to some extent the more or less hap- 
hazard, subjective, and variable methods of 
marking now commonly used. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the whole procedure is 
based upon the assumption that there be a 
normal distribution of achievement. If the class 
is average and the distribution normal, there 
is some precedent to serve as a guide. But even 
at that, regardless of which scheme for marking 
is adopted, a certain percentage of pupils is 
doomed to failure by the very nature of 
the plan. It is doubtful whether this can 
be justified. As Tiegs points out, “Nature 
does not classify as failure its shortest 
leaves, its smallest trees, or its tiniest animals.’ 
Because a child falls in the lowest 5 or 7 per 
cent of the group is no index to either success 
or failure. If his present achievement is related 
to his native or initial achievement at a preced- 
ing period, he may have made greater progress 
than any one of the pupils whose scores fell in 
the upper 5 per cent of the group. The writer 
holds that the normal-curve hypothesis, 
although useful as a stepping-stone to sounder 
methods, is not a desirable and justifiable solu- 
tion to the problems of marking and promotion. 


The Use of Minimum Passing Marks 


In an endeavor to improve the standards of 
work and the promotional practices, some school 
systems have made extensive efforts to establish 
and to systematize the minimum passing mark. 
In order to divide pupils at the end of the term 
into two groups, those who shall pass and those 
who shall be retained, it is necessary to estab- 
lish criteria on the basis of which this differen- 
tiation can be made. It has been customary in 
most schools to name certain percentage or 
letter grades as the minimum mark which a 
pupil may receive and still be classified among 
those who are to be promoted to the next higher 
grade. This “passing mark” has been thought 
of as more or less absolute and stable and the 
goal of students has been to reach or to exceed 
this passing mark. Schools which required 75 
or 80 per cent as the minimum passing mark 
were considered better than those which 
conditioned at 60 and passed at 70 per cent. 
Frequently the letters A, B, C, etc., are used, 
but invariably they are thought to have corre- 


4E. W. Tiegs, Tests and Measurements for Teachers. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1931, pp. 180-182. 
SIhid., p. 183. 
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sponding percentage equivalents. That this con- 
cept of a standard is erroneous is almost self- 
evident. If one should take two schools in which 
the achievement of pupils, grade for grade, is 
on a par, but one school using a minimum pass- 
ing mark of 80 whereas the other school uses 
60 as the minimum passing mark, one would 
likely find that the marks assigned to pupils 
differed materially, but unless the per cent of 
pupils promoted also differed noticeably one 
could not say that the standards of the two 
schools were unlike. Obviously, it is not the 
passing mark, but the number passed that is 
significant in determining promotion standards. 


The Formulation of Specific Objectives 
in the Course of Study 

Another method which some school systems 
have used to improve promotional practices is 
the formulation of specific objectives in the 
course of study. For each subject, especially the 
academic subjects, and for each grade, desirable 
goals of attainment are stated in rather concrete 
terms. It is hoped that these specifically form- 
ulated objectives will give teachers a more 
tangible basis for the evaluation of pupil 
achievement. Another purpose of this is to 
systematize the work throughout the system so 
that pupils who transfer from one school to an- 
other may fit harmoniously into the work of the 
corresponding grade in the new school. Also 
that teachers of each succeeding grade may 
know the precise academic status, at least the 
minimum accomplishments, of the students 
who come to them. 

It is doubtful whether the practice described 
above achieves its purposes, and if it does ac- 
complish its ends, whether those ends are desir- 
able and can be justified. There is little doubt 
but what concretely stated goals will enable 
teachers to evaluate the work of pupils more 
accurately than if only broad, general objectives 
were listed. But how much more accurately it 
is done is not certain. The subjective methods 
for evaluating pupil achievement that are com- 
monly used in public schools and the many sub- 
jective and frequently irrelevant factors which 
enter into the assignment of marks lend mis- 
givings to the effectiveness of the enterprise. 

If teachers throughout the system understand 
that the specifically formulated objectives con- 
stitute the standards for promotion from grade 
to grade, some teachers are likely to become 
disgruntled when some of the pupils they receive 
do not measure up. Frequently there arise un- 
wholesome faculty relations, unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward the less able student, or a perni- 
cious game of “passing the buck” which results 
in a neglect of the student who comes ill pre- 
pared. Some teachers feel that an injustice has 
been done them if they are called upon to do 
remedial teaching in fields of subject matter 
which belong in preceding grades and which 
other teachers have neglected to do. Of course, 
such attitudes on the part of teachers manifest 
gross ignorance regarding child growth and the 
functions of a teacher. It is quite obvious that 
many children of less than normal ability will 
not be able to attain these definitely stated goals 
which have been formulated for the middle or 
average group. Yet it is administratively in- 
convenient to refuse promotion to all the pupils 
who do not attain these goals. Hence, the sys- 
tem fails as a method for the improvement of 
promotional practices. 

It is well that the above system fails to func- 
tion in practice. To formulate specific objectives 
to guide teachers is desirable but it would be 
very unfortunate if in the present stage of edu- 
cational science school systems everywhere 
should establish a series of specifically stated 
academic hurdles which each pupil must pass 
in succeeding order before he can be promoted 
to the next higher grade. Such a practice would 
be out of harmony with the aims and functions 
of modern elementary education and would tend 
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to cast aside much of the progress which has 
been made toward the recognition of individual 
differences. 


Differentiated Standards 


Many school systems have acknowledged the 
administrative difficulties which arise in trying 
to maintain one uniform set of standards of 
achievement for all pupils and the futility of 
expecting all pupils to attain the same levels of 
accomplishment. Remedies have been sought 
through the establishment of differentiated 
standards for pupils of different levels of abil- 
ity. Schools in which homogeneous grouping is 
practiced and differentiated curricula are 
applied invariably establish higher goals of 
achievement for the superior sections than for 
the average groups, and higher standards for 
the latter than for classes of low ability. Such 
practice is to be commended since it tends to 
avoid many undesirable conditions which 
develop if uniform standards are applied to all 
children. It is a recognized fact that pupils of 
low mental ability cannot attain levels of aca- 
demic proficiency which are within the com- 
paratively easy reach of normal or bright chil- 
dren. To expect mentally slow pupils to achieve 
the standards developed for average groups sets 
an impossible task for both teacher and pupil. 
Wholesome instruction cannot result if teachers 
feel obligated to demonstrate pupil achievement 


which is beyond the mental capacities of the 


students. 

In reality, differentiated standards of achieve- 
ment are not a new venture in educational 
practice. There have always been’ wide 
differences in the accomplishments of a group 
of children promoted to the same grade by the 
same teacher. If the pupils of an unselected 
group are promoted on the basis of a uniform 
standard for all, either many pupils will fail or 
the standard is so low that even the less able 
ones can attain it — forgetting for the moment 
the errors of judgment in evaluating pupil 
achievement. In either case there will be some 
pupils who far exceed whatever standard is 
used. 

Differentiated standards give administrative 
recognition to a practice which perhaps has 
always existed. Such administrative action 
doubtless has a wholesome influence over teach- 
ing procedures and _ teacher-pupil relations. 
Although evidence is lacking, it is not likely 
that differentiated standards will lower the 
actual accomplishments of children or the 
quality of work in the schools. It is also doubt- 
ful whether differentiated standards offer an 
adequate solution to the problems of promo- 
tion. Nonpromotion and failure still remain as 
characteristic features of the plan, although 
obviously the application of varying standards 
to groups of different levels of ability will tend 
to reduce the percentage of failure. 


The Use of Test Norms 


Since standard achievement tests have come 
to be used more extensively in public schools, 
professional workers have been endeavoring to 
find the proper function and place of these in- 
struments in the administration of promotions. 
In a few schools the grade norms on various 
standardized subject-matter tests have been 
substituted for previously used promotion 
standards. Grade norms on standardized tests 
have thus become the successive hurdles which 
children have been expected to mount in their 
progress from grade to grade. Insofar as test 
norms usually represent average or mediocre 
achievement, the practice may have some merit. 
Another advantage is that pupil achievement is 
compared, not with an arbitrary goal, but with 
one which automatically reflects the difficulty 
of the test, the adequacy of teaching, the cor- 
rectness of the time allowance, and certain other 
factors; in other words, the grade norm is a 
reasonable and attainable goal. 
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The writer believes, however, as do many 
principals of elementary schools, that it would 
be unfortunate to adopt generally promotional 
plans in which the grade norms on standardized 
objective subject-matter tests would constitute 
the goals on the basis of which pupil progress 
from grade to grade would be determined. Such 
practice would introduce into the schools a 
standardizing force such as American educa- 
tion has never experienced. Promotional prac- 
tices might develop which would differ in char- 
acter only from the rigidly formalized plans 
which were in vogue during the middle of the 
nineteenth century and which we have unsuc- 
cessfully tried to eradicate for the past fifty 
years. 

The use of age norms has also been proposed 
as a possible aid in the solution of promotion 
problems. Age norms are theoretically more 
accurate than grade norms because chronological 
age is more objective and definite than grade 
location. Because the correlations between 
achievement and chronological age are not very 
high, certainly much lower than correlations 
between achievement and mental age, it would 
seem that mental-age norms would be more 
useful than chronological-age norms. In either 
case it would seem that age norms are more 
useful as a basis for assigning marks and in 
ascertaining whether a pupil is working to 
capacity than as a basis for promotion. As 
standards for promotion age norms are of little 
more value than grade norms. 

The question may also arise as to the uses 
to which the various quotients—the A.Q., 
E.Q., the progress quotient, and the subject 
quotients — may be put in the administration 
of promotion plans. These quotients indicate 
the rate of growth in achievement as compared 
to mental or chronological age. A possible excep- 
tion is the progress quotient which is obtained 
by dividing the chronological age of an in- 
dividual by the average chronological age of 
the pupils in his grade. None of the quotients 
indicates the level of educational attainment and 
thus have close relationships with standards of 
achievement for the different grades. 

(To be concluded) 


NEW SCHOOL GROUPING PLAN 
AT MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


William A. Kincaid, Superintendent of 
Schools, Montpelier, Vermont 


A new “equated” pupil grouping plan of the 
achievement type has been used in the public 
schools of Montpelier for the first time this year. 
Instructions for using the plan were prepared and 
issued to teachers during the semester of the last 
school year, after considerable discyssion. 

The new plan of grouping was proposed as a com- 
promise between the former A-B-C plan and heter- 
ogeneous grouping. Under the plan, each grade has 
two groups made up of those pupils who are within 
the upper 75 to 85 per cent of the grade in achieve- 
ment, and a third small group made up of pupils 
who in the teacher’s judgment and as measured by 
tests, are in the lowest 15 or 25 per cent of the 
grade. 

In developing the new plan, the purpose was to 
eliminate the former A-B-C plan of grouping. This 
plan had been criticized as unfair, undemocratic, 
and less effective than had been generally supposed. 
It was considered unfair because it gave a distorted 
picture of the individual and because it was based 
on a type of abstract intelligence and failed to take 
into account social and esthetic intelligence. It was 
considered undemocratic because it placed a pre- 
mium on brains and sought to accentuate classroom 
consciousness and intellectual snobbery. In some 
cases where children had been placed in groups 
suited to their needs, the parent had felt the situa- 
tion so keenly that he had asked to have the child 
changed to another group so that his social posi- 
tion would be improved. 

The evils of the former system were studied care- 
fully with a view of evolving a remedy for the sit- 
uation. It was found that in the larger groups, the 
range in ability in a particular subject would be in- 

(Concluded on Page 55) 
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How the Cost of Insurance on Public-School 
Properties Can be REDUCED 


Warren S. Holmes, Architect, Lansing, Michigan 


Errors in Insurance 


While insurance is one of the most common 
of business necessities, there is much misunder- 
standing concerning its applications and offer- 
ings. An examination of the appraisals of 150 
public buildings shows an average error of 
slightly more than 30 per cent in the insurance 
underwritings: the larger part of these build- 
ings were schools. 

This error, of course, represents pure waste 
to the insured. Even in buildings having 
approximately the right amount of insurance 
coverage the error is often 20 per cent or more. 
This comes about through failure on the part 
of the policyholder to comprehend his obliga- 
tions in the insurance contract. 

It is not until a loss has occurred and settle- 
ment entered into that most people find out 
that insurance companies are not obligated 
either for the sum named in the policy or to 
replace the building destroyed. 

Insurance companies are obligated for, not 
to exceed the actual cash value (ascertained 
with proper deductions for depreciation) of 
the property at the time of the loss to said 
property. To this should be added the fact 
that the policyholder must prove his loss. His 
simple say so does not constitute proof, and 
what he cannot prove he must either lose or 
accept a compromise settlement. 

Regardless of his good intentions, the prop- 
erty owner does not insure either costs or re- 
placement values. He insures only what is 
known as sound values, which may be and 
often are not to exceed 50 per cent of original 
costs or replacement costs. Insurance compa- 
nies reserve the right to replace partial losses 
and sometimes do if the loss is small, but they 
are not obligated to do so. 

With depreciation, change of building costs, 
and maintenance entering in to change values 
from year to year, this so-called sound value 
on buildings becomes complicated and unin- 
telligible to the property holder who is seldom 
an expert in valuing property. As a conse- 
quence, the amount of insurance carried soon 
becomes somebody’s guess and very often the 
guesser knows very little about the process of 
evaluating property and determining the obli- 
gations of insurance in case of loss — hence 
the error. 

Obviously there is only one way to avoid 
this misunderstanding and error, and this is 
to evaluate and list the properties insured in 
much the same manner as required by insur- 
ance as a proof of loss after the loss has oc- 
curred. This is known as an appraisal. It consti- 
tutes an abstract of value on which the insur- 
ance is based and shifts the burden of proof 
from the policyholder to the insurance com- 
pany. It makes of insurance a definite proposi- 
tion both for the insured and insurance com- 
pany. It removes much of the speculative ele- 
ment and guesswork from insurance and paves 
the way for offerings by insurance resulting in 
lower rates to the policyholder. 


Policyholder’s Obligation in Insurance 
Contract 


An appraisal, property set up, fulfills the 
obligations placed on the policyholder in the 
insurance contract. Few policyholders indeed 
know of these obligations since they are im- 
plied rather than written. They are principally 
four in number: 

1. Valuations. In states using the New 


York standard policy, the responsibility for 
correct valuations lies with the policyholder. 
Overinsurance is pure waste, behind which 
there is no liability on the part of insurance 
and for which there is no provision for return 
of premiums. Underinsurance results in the 
policyholder carrying a like proportion of his 
own risk. 

2. Proportion Between Building and Con- 
tents. Likewise the policyholder is respon- 
sible for the correctness of the sum named to 
cover the building and sum designated to cover 
the contents, and any error again represents so 
much waste insurance. The rider usually speci- 
fies all contents permanently attached to the 
building, such as fixed seats, tables, and desks, 
shall be insured as building, and the sums 
specified in the policy often fail to take account 
of this division of furnishings. 

3. Depreciations. The policyholder is re- 
sponsible for making the correct allowance for 
depreciation in his insurance. The appraisal 
should set up these depreciations with facts 
determining the same. 

4. Exclusions. It is the policyholder’s re- 
sponsibility to determine the correct values of 
such portions of buildings as are excluded from 
insurance — commonly excavations, certain 
foundations, etc. 

It can be said with almost certainty that 
where a policyholder fulfills the above obliga- 
tions he will collect insurance to cover his loss 
without difficulty. 


Necessity for an Appraisal 


To many persons it will appear at first that 
the appraisal is a cumbersome and expensive 
method of correcting the errors in insurance, 
but an examination of the facts shows that no 
other dependable method has ever been evolved 
either for making insurance a guaranteed in- 
demnity for loss or for correcting the costly 
errors that attend insurance written in blanket 
form or guesswork information. 

Even if the policyholder has the correct sum 
written in his policy, his ability to collect his 
loss will depend largely on his ability to provide 
a Satisfactory proof of loss. 

Obviously the first step in securing lower 
costs for insurance is to eliminate the errors 
whereby premium fails to purchase insurance. 
The second step is to take advantage of the 
special offerings made by insurance companies. 

Term Insurance. ‘The first year of insurance 
costs 100 per cent of the annual premium and 
each year thereafter 75 per cent so that a three- 
year term can be had for the cost of two and 
one-half times the annual rate. This represents 
a reduction of 16% per cent in premium over 
purchasing insurance annually. If 6 per cent 
interest be deducted, the net saving is still 8 
per cent. This, of course, represents large divi- 
dends —a very worth-while saving to policy- 
holders and one that should never be over- 
looked in insurance on public properties even if 
officials must borrow money to take advantage 
of it. Several mutual companies and also some 
stock companies are now making it possible for 
the policyholder to pay premiums in annual 
installments and still participate in the lower 
rates of term insurance. 

Coinsurance. Here the saving in premium 
is even much greater than for term insurance, 
commonly 25 to 60 per cent. In the case of 
term insurance the large reduction in premium 
amounts to a bid for the use of the policy- 
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holder’s money because it has been largely 
through investments that insurance companies 
have made their profits. 

The large reduction in coinsurance amounts 
to a direct and remunerative inducement to the 
policyholder to properly insure. 

By contracting to carry insurance to at least 
a certain percentage of value (as 80 per cent, 
for example) the policyholder obligates him- 
self to know the correct values of his property. 
Insurance thereby becomes a definite proposi- 
tion — just as much so as wheat in the eleva- 
tor bin, after being cleaned up and weighed. 

If insurance is to be offered at minimum 
prices it must be based on known values. In- 
surance on any other basis has a large element 
of speculation in it, and must carry corre- 
spondingly higher rates. 

The interesting feature of coinsurance lies in 
the fact that while its advantages benefit the 
insurance companies there are no disadvan- 
tages to coinsurance for the policyholder who 
is properly insured, and therefore public prop- 
erties should always carry coinsurance when 
available in the middle-western and eastern 
states. No advantages are made available 
through coinsurance in insuring public prop- 
erties in Florida, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, and the Virginias. 


Other Sources of Lower Costs 


In addition to the savings to be realized 
through term insurance, coinsurance, and elim- 
ination of the errors in valuations, deprecia- 
tions, exclusions, etc., there are at least three 
more sources of savings that are important: 
the insurance plan, the policy rider, and ex- 
amination of rating schedules. 

The Insurance Plan. Under the insurance 
plan logically come such considerations as: (a) 
the percentage to value to be carried on vari- 
ous risks; (6) the adoption of separate poli- 
cies for each building or of a general form in 
which each policy becomes a proportional part 
of the total insurance; (c) the development of 
the installment plan of payment whereby ad- 
vantage can be taken of term insurance and 
still pay a like amount of premium each year 
(as 5). 

It is manifestly inconsistent and uneconom- 
ical to insure fireproof buildings having good 
rates, the same as brick buildings with wood 
interiors. In the first case the policyholder is 
insuring against partial loss only, and should 
adopt the lowest coinsurance percentage that 
will give a good rate. In the latter case, and 
especially after a building is a few years old, 
the policyholder should adopt 90 per cent co- 
insurance with insurance to 100 per cent of 
sound value. Here the policyholder is insuring 
against total loss and because of depreciation, 
the difference between the full insurable value 
and replacement costs becomes a considerable 
sum for which the policyholder cannot collect 
insurance. 

The general form of policy rider, sometimes 
called a scheduled form, is most desirable. In 
this form the amount of insurance in each 
building is listed on each policy, and each policy 
is thereby made a proportional part of the 
whole. This has the advantage of simplifying 
the policies, since any policy will give the whole 
insurance plan and each insurance company 
and each insurance agent has good risks and 
poor risks in the same proportion. Also in case 
of loss of one building the loss is proportionally 
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spread over all the insurance rather than falling 
on one or a few companies. 

The installment plan of paying premiums 
does not really save on the cost of insurance, 
but lends itself to budgeting the insurance item, 
since it is manifestly easier to put a certain 
sum on the tax roll each year rather than a 
large sum every third or fifth year. 

The Rider. The development of the insur- 
ance rider usually does not affect the premium 
cost but amounts to getting more insurance at 
the same cost. The standard insurance policy 
contains no insurance coverage. It simply 
amounts to a set of conditions limiting the 
liability of insurance to a certain class of risks 
and defining how settlement of loss shall be 
made. It does provide for a rider to be attached 
to the standard policy form defining the cover- 
age given for special risks. 

While standard rider forms have been pre- 
pared for schools, churches, garages, etc., these 
forms seldom provide for special conditions 
which attend nearly all risks and seldom con- 
tain all the coverage that has been made avail- 
able by insurance for public properties. The 
appraisal usually reveals these special risks or 
permits necessary so that they may be com- 
piled and submitted to the Audit Bureau or 
Stamping Department of the Inspection Bureau 
for approval. 


Rates and Premiums 


Rates are established by the Inspection 
Bureaus and are a direct measure of hazards. 
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Examination of Rates. Upon application to 
the inspection bureau the policyholder can ob- 
tain a copy of the make-up for rates. This 
schedule shows the base rates and percentages 
of credits and charges added and deducted to 
the base rates to make up the total rates. Once 
the policyholder knows what hazards make up 
his rate, he can often make changes and cor- 
rections at small cost and thereby reduce the 
rate by appreciable amounts. 

The low ratio of $3.46 paid for fire protec- 
tion to $1 received from insurance companies 
in payment of losses reported by the committee 
on insurance research of the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Officials is sub- 
stantiated by figures compiled for the State of 
Ohio showing $1,257,738 paid in premiums 
for school insurance for the years 1929, 1930, 
and 1931, and $496,267 received for insurance 
adjustments during this same period, or a ratio 
of 39.5 per cent. 

If a large part of the 30 per cent error men- 
tioned in the first paragraph of this article were 
eliminated, the ratio of costs to losses would 
be much lower for schools than that applying 
to the average of all risks. Thus the path to 
lower insurance costs is taking advantage of 
insurance offerings through a better knowledge 
of its technicalities and eliminating the specu- 
lation and guesswork by basing insurance on 
dependable appraisals. Boards of education 


thereby place themselves in a position to buy : 


insurance according to their needs instead of 
having it sold to them. 


School-Board Heads Who are Making 
History in American Education 


W. P. McCAMMON 


President, Board of Education, 
Corsicana, Texas 


Mr. W. P. McCammon was elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education of Corsicana, 
Texas, on April 6, 1919. In April, 1922, he was 
elected president of the board, in which capac- 





MR W. P. McCAMMON 
President, Board of Education, 
Corsicana, Texas. 

ity he has served since that time. He has given 
cheerfully of his time and business ability to 
the development of the school system. His be- 
lief in public education and his leadership in 
behalf of the youth of the city has been one of 
the community’s greatest assets. 


Mr. McCammon has been actively identified 
with educational, religious, and civic interests 
of Corsicana for a number of years. He has 
served as director or official of the leading civic 
social service and social clubs and has been 
particularly active in the promotion of frater- 
nal and church work. He is a native son of 
Corsicana and was formerly engaged in the 
lumber business. At present he is head of a 
leading firm of morticians and a director of the 
state national bank. 

During Mr. McCammon’s service as a mem- 
ber of the Corsicana board of education, Corsi- 
cana’s school-building program was initiated 
and completed. In the past ten years, eight new 
modern school buildings have replaced the 
shacks and tumbled-down structures of the 
previous decade. One of these was the G. W. 
Jackson High School for the Negroes of the 
city. In the present depression, Mr. McCam- 
mon has shown real courage in fighting against 
unreasonable and unwarranted retrenchment, 
while at the same time he has done all in his 
power to encourage and secure every possible 
economy. 

Mr. McCammon believes that the proper 
training of our young people demands a good 
school environment, good buildings, and good 
teachers. At all times he has endeavored ear- 
nestly and has succeeded in keeping the schools 
free from all influences which are detrimental 
to an efficient school system. 


DR. N. M. WATSON, 


President, Board of Education, 
Red Lake Falls, Minnesota 


Dr. N. M. Watson, of Red Lake Falls, 
Minnesota, is completing his twenty-fifth year 
as president of the board of education. At the 
completion of his present term he will have 
served twenty-nine years as a member of the 
board. The 1933 commencement exercises were 
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DR. N. M. WATSON 
President, Board of Education, 
Red Lake Falls, Minnesota. 


arranged to celebrate Dr. Watson’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary as president of the board, and 
tribute was paid to his years of unselfish service 
in the cause of public education, and to his re- 
markable leadership in school and community 
affairs. A large number of his friends had sub- 
scribed for a large upholstered chair and otto- 
man, which were presented to him as a me- 
mento of the occasion. 

Dr. Watson was born in Williamstown, On- 
tario, Canada, a town situated in Glengarry 
County, a locale made famous by Ralph Con- 
nor. As a youth he achieved distinction in 
athletics; he still prizes an imposing array of 
beautiful medals won in the Caledonian games. 
He played Lacrosse with the famous Cornwall 
Lacrosse Club of 1889, and the Toronto Mail 
hailed him as “‘the best stick handler and dodg- 
er ‘ever seen on the Toronto grounds.” After 
completing the work offered by the local high 
school, he matriculated at McGill University, 
Montreal, and was graduated with the degree 
of M.D.C.M. in 1891. The following year he 
came to Red Lake Falls, where he has resided 
ever since. 

Dr. Watson has played a prominent part in 
local affairs. He has at various times served as 
mayor, as president of the park board, and as 
chairman of the county-fair board. He has been 
chairman of the County Republican Committee 
for over thirty years. He has been a delegate to . 
a few Republican national conventions. He has 
been a member of the Republican State Central 
Committee for nearly twenty years, and was 
elected a Republican Presidential Elector in 
1932. He has served as a member of the State 
Board of Health for many years. 

In spite of these activities and the demands 
of a large practice, Dr. Watson’s primary inter- 
est may fairly be said to have centered in the 
local public-school system. Possessed of a re- 
markable degree of political acumen, he has, 
nevertheless, kept politics and the schools en- 
tirely separate, and his administration has been 
characterized by the absence of political in- 
volvement, local or otherwise. A bachelor, he 
has shown as keen an interest in the welfare of 
the schools as the father of a record family 
could possibly have evinced. During his term as 
president, there has never been a record vote 
taken on any question, nor a division of the 
board concerning any policy. Achievements of 
his administration include the erection of build- 
ings appraised at $100,000; including a high- 
school building adequate to the needs of the 

(Concluded on Page 59) 
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How to Get the Best Results from Linoleum Floors 
in Schools 


E. C. Dearden, Jr., New York City 


The examination that a flooring material has 
to pass before it is admitted to a school probably 
is more stringent than for any other type of 
building. Many factors combine to make this 
so: the punishment inflicted on school floors 
daily by thousands of shuffling feet; the desire 
for quiet while classes are in session; the neces- 
sity, especially under present conditions, for 
keeping down costs; the importance of cleanli- 
ness; and the desire to make the floor an 
integral part of the color scheme. 

It follows that the ideal flooring material for 
school buildings is one which will withstand 
heavy traffic; which is reasonable to install and 
maintain; which is sound-absorbing; which is 
easy to clean and to keep clean; and which lends 
itself to pleasing decorative effects. 

What is this material? We, in the linoleum 
industry, naturally like to think that it is lino- 
leum. In this the champions of other flooring 
materials may, of course, disagree. Certain it is, 
however, that the use of linoleum for school- 
house floors has greatly increased in recent 
years, both in new schools and in schools that 
have been modernized. 

As a result of this widespread use in the 
school field, bringing with it many requests for 
information on the proper care of linoleum, and 
because so many school boards, desiring to take 
advantage of present low costs of labor and 
materials, have evinced so great an interest in 
linoleum, the editor has asked me to state the 
case for linoleum. 

Linoleum has been an accepted flooring for 
over forty years. Its durability, its general in- 
gredients and composition are too well known 
tu be dwelled upon further in this article. I shail 
confine myself, therefore, to a brief discussion 
cf linoleum floors from the standpoint of 
desirability, initial cost versus final cost, 
correct installation, and ease and economy of 
maintenance. Before doing so, however, it might 
be well to explain the different kinds of linoleum 
and their application to school use. 


Types of Linoleum 

There are two major classifications of lino- 
leum — Inlaid Linoleum and Plain Linoleum. 
The former classification is divided into two 
types, Straight-Line Inlaid and Molded Inlaid. 
The latter major classification is divided into 
the following types: Battleship, Plain, Jaspé, 
and Cork Carpet. There are different qualities 
of each kind, according to thickness or gauge. 

For school use, the kinds founds by experience 
to be most satisfactory are the heaviest qualities 
of straight-line inlaid; heavy-weight, medium- 
weight, and light-weight battleship; the heaviest 
qualities of jaspé, and cork carpet. 

Straight-line inlaid linoleum, as its name 
Suggests, is linoleum made of different colored 
Squares or other straight-line geometric shapes, 
Set next to each other or “laid in” on a burlap 
back. Straight-line is made in blocks of solid 
colors or in marbleized effects. The colors go 
clear through to the back. 

Battleship linoleum is plain colored linoleum 
nade to the special specifications of the U. S. 
Government to withstand the hardest wear. It 
takes its name from the fact that the specifica- 
ticns originally were for United States battle- 
ship installations. 

Jaspé linoleum is the same as battleship lino- 
leum except that two or more colors are blended 
instead of a solid color, producing a wavy, 
Striated effect. It is called jaspé because of its 
resemblance to jasper, a type of marble. 


Cork carpet differs from battleship linoleum 
in that more and coarser cork is used to make , 
it more resilient and sound-absorbing. / 


Advantages of a Linoleum Floor 

Let us now consider four main advantages 
of linoleum from a school viewpoint: 

Appearance. By appearance I mean not 
merely the opportunity linoleum affords of 
creating floors that are pleasing to the eye, but 
the opportunity of creating color effects that 
are impossible with many other types of floor- 
ing materials. I cannot place too much emphasis 
on the importance of color and design. A judi- 
cious use of color will make a drab, uninviting 
room light and cheerful; softens the glare of 
too sunny rooms; and gives character to un- 
attractive corridors. It will repay you again and 
again, not only in the satisfaction of having 
a distinctive interior, but in the favorable 
psychological effect on both pupil and teacher. 

Resiliency. Few floors are more resilient 
than linoleum. The resiliency of linoleum con- 
serves the energy of both pupils and teachers. 

Sanitary. Linoleum provides a smooth, uni- 
form surface devoid of dirt-and-germ-gathering 
cracks. In addition, certain qualities in the lino- 
leum itself have a remarkable germicidal effect. 

Sound-Absorbing. Linoleum floors make for 
Guiet, restful schoolrooms and corridors, with a 
minimum of distracting noises. 


Cost 


It is impossible to outline price classifications 
which will hold good for all manufacturers, but 
in general it may be said that in equivalent 
qualities straight-line inlaid linoleum is the most 
expensive. Jaspé, battleship, cork carpet, and 
plain linoleum are lower in cost in the order 
named. 

Linoleum is not the cheapest type of floor, 
from the standpoint of initial cost. Nor is it 
by any means the most expensive. Compared 
to many types, however, the initial cost is low. 
And if we distribute the initial cost over the 
years of service to be had from linoleum, we 
find that it has indeed paid us to install a lino- 
leum floor. 


Correct Installation 


A linoleum floor is no better than its installa- 
tion. The finest floor of linoleum can be ruined 
by faulty laying. Consequently it is of the ut- 
most importance that you employ a reputable 
contractor, preferably one authorized to install 
the product of a reputable manufacturer. These 
authorized contractors have been appointed 
because of the quality and excellence of their 
installations and because they are financially 
responsible. In the majority of cases they will 
guarantee a satisfactory job. In fact, a guar- 
antee of satisfaction, by either the contractor 
or manufacturer, should be insisted on for 
protection. 

If you engage an authorized contractor it will 
not be necessary to supervise his work, but if 
you wish to check it, here are a few things to 
watch for: 

1. Storing on the Job. Linoleum should be 
stored in a dry place at a temperature of at least 
70 degrees for 48 hours before installation. 

2. Unpacking. Linoleum should be unpacked 
at a temperature of at least 70 degrees. 

3. Moisture in a Cement Floor. If linoleum 
is to be laid on a cement floor, it is imperative 
that the floor be absolutely dry. Linoleum can- 
rot be installed satisfactorily on a floor contain- 
ing any moisture at all. If there is any moisture, 
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either on the floor or in the slab beneath, the 
laying of linoleum seals the surface and brings 
the moisture to the top. It collects under the 
material, loosens the adhesive and rots the lino- 
leum. This is most important of all: Linoleum 
should never be laid on floors in direct contact 
with ground or under which there is no air 
space. Such floors never dry out and linoleum 
laid on them will be ruined. To restate it 
briefly: floors must be dry before the linoleum 
is applied. , 

4. Use of Lining Felt under Linoleum. 
Lining felt is not essential on concrete floors as 
the pliability of linoleum makes a sufficiently 
resilient floor. Lining felt does, however, make 
it easier to take up the linoleum should it 
become necessary to move. 

On account of the shrinking and swelling of 
wood floor boards, the use of lining felt allows 
a certain amount of play between linoleum and 
beards. It also helps to bridge over small cracks 
in the floor and to keep the linoleum from 
following the impressions of the cracks. An un- 
even or worn floor can be built up with felt 
to make a comparatively level floor. 

5. Linoleum Adhesives. There are two types 
of adhesives used for fastening linoleum to the 
floor: water-resistant paste and waterproof 
cement. Waterproof cement is recommended 
for seams and edges because of its superior 
adhesive qualities and its resistance to wash 
water. Water-resistant paste is used for fasten- 
ing the main body of the linoleum to the floor. 

6. Protective Finish. All quality linoleum, 
with the exception of cork carpet, is delivered 
to the job with some sort of protective coating. 
As a result of experience gained in the main- 
tenance of a great many installations, supple- 
mented by extensive research, one leading 
manufacturer has adopted the policy of giving 
its linoleum a double coating of wax before it 
leaves the factory. As will be explained later, 
this has proved a most satisfactory finish. 


Maintenance of Linoleum Floors 


If you have purchased a quality linoleum; 
if it has been laid properly and maintained 
properly, you have as fine a floor as you could 
desire. Nor is there any reason why its beauty 
and freshness cannot be retained for many 
years. All that is necessary is to follow a few 
simple rules for maintaining your floor. For 
sanitary reasons, as well as to preserve its 
beauty, a linoleum floor should be gone over 
daily. This may be done with a soft brush, a 
dust cloth, or a slightly damp mop. 

From time to time the protective finish should 
be renewed by waxing. A wax finish produces 
a transparent luster which improves with time. 
The wax thoroughly fills the pores of the lino- 
leum, making it practically impervious to dirt 
and stains and at the same time acts as a pre- 
servative. If the linoleum is well waxed orig- 
inally and the wax is renewed as necessary, the 
life of the linoleum is lengthened as the wear 
is on the wax instead of on the linoleum itself. 

The frequency of rewaxing will be determined 
by the amount of traffic to which the linoleum 
is subjected. To rewax, remove all traces of dirt 
and wear by cleaning with water and a pure 
mild soap. Use a mop and as little water as 
practicable. Under normal conditions it will 
seldom be necessary to scrub the linoleum. And 
under no conditions should you use cleansing 
agents or soaps containing caustics or alkalies. 
These will destroy a linoleum floor. In time they 
will cause the linoleum to rot. 

After the linoleum has been cleaned, apply a 
thin film of some standard brand of wax. Allow 
to dry for 20 to 30 minutes, then burnish to a 
high gloss. If the surface is small, both the 

(Concluded on Page 50) 
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KEEPING Akron’s Continuous Census Up-to-Date 


A. J. Dillebay, Akron, Obio 


Akron, like most progressive cities, has a per- 
manent continuous census as one division of its 
attendance department. In the centrally located 
attendance office are kept files containing perma- 
nent census cards for all children of compulsory 
school age in the schools of Akron. These cards are 
filed alphabetically by schools and include elemen- 
tary, high, trade, continuation, private, and paro- 
chial schools. In addition to the school files there 
is a cross file of all pupils in alphabetical order, 
these cards containing just enough information to 
enable a searcher to locate the permanent census 
card in the school file. 

Two factors enter into making a decided change 
in the accuracy of the census files in September. 
First, a great many new pupils, too young for en- 
trance previously, now enter the system, and chil- 
dren of all ages from families new to the city and 
others new to the district are enrolled; second, a 
great many pupils have removed from the city, 
have died, or passed beyond the legal school age. 
To take care of these changes the schools require 
all new registrants to have filled out a census-in- 
formation blank which gives complete information 
for the permanent census card. These blanks are 
filled out by parents who accompany the pupils to 
school for registration or are sent home to be filled 
out by the parents there. By means of these blanks 
permanent census cards are made out by the teach- 
ers for all pupils new to the city. The first Saturday 
morning of the term the school clerks take these 
cards to the attendance department and file them 
in the proper school file, thus bringing the file up- 
to-date so far as new entrants are concerned. 


Correcting the School-Building Records 


The next step is to remove the cards for pupils 
who have left the city and to change cards of 
transferred pupils to the files of the new schools. 
Changes of addresses must also be made. The 
school clerk for each school takes care of these 
changes through the use of the principal’s office 


record card. In every principal’s office is a file con-: 


taining a card for every pupil in the school. This 
card has been worked out to give the information 
needed in the office and also to give at a glance the 
information needed in checking the census files. 
New office record cards have been made by the 
teachers for all entering pupils, but in order to be 
certain that the files are complete and accurate the 
cards are sent to the teachers to be checked against 
their class records. The cards are then returned to 
the office, realphabetized, and taken by the clerk 
to the attendance office to be used as a check on 
the census files. Since new cards have been added 
and cards of pupils who have left have been re- 
moved, the clerk now has a complete and correct 
file from which she can quickly bring up to date 
the census file. The principal’s office record cards 
for pupils who have left contain the information 
as to where pupils have gone and why they have 
withdrawn. Each school is held directly responsi- 
ble for accounting in September for every pupil on 
the roll in June. The clerk is able, therefore, to 
mark the census cards of all withdrawn pupils cor- 
rectly and to place cards of transferred pupils 
where they are available for clerks of other schools. 
In case a school is unable to locate a pupil or to 
account for his removal, a report is made to the 
attendance department, whereupon the attendance 
workers become responsible for this case. There 
are two advantages in the use of the school clerk’s 
and the principal’s office record cards for this work. 
The school clerk is, of course, responsible for keep- 
ing the school office file up-to-date as well as her 
file of permanent census cards. In this way there 
is no division of responsibility as is the case where 
teachers make out duplicate enrollment slips which 
are checked by clerks in the attendance depart- 
ment. There is also a decided saving of effort since 
there is no duplication of cards. In order that the 
school-office file need not be disorganized, metal 
lock boxes are provided so that the clerk removes 
only the cards she is to use and returns them at 
once as soon as she returns to duty at the school. 


How Transfers are Handled 


Beginning the second Monday in the school term, 
admission, transfer, and withdrawal slips are made 


out for all pupils entering or leaving the school. 
These slips are made in duplicate, one going with 
the child and the other retained in the office, from 
which a complete summary sheet is made out each 
week. This summary sheet is mailed to the attend- 
ance department together with a completely filled 
census-information blank for every child new to 
the system. The duplicate slip sent with the trans- 
ferred pupil is O.K’d by the receiving principal, and 
then forwarded to the attendance office where it is 
checked with the weekly summary sheet. Clerks in 
the attendance office make the necessary changes 
in the census files by means of the weekly sum- 
mary sheet. They also make out and file in the 
proper place a permanent census card for each 
child new to the system. Pupils who apply for 
working certificates are kept on the elementary- or 
high-school roll until the certificate is granted after 
which a transfer slip to the continuation school is 
made out. Since no child is dropped from the roll, 
entered, or transferred except through the school 
offices, this system keeps the census files up-to-date 
throughout the year. 

While this system keeps an excellent check upon 
pupils who once enter the system, it does not take 
into account children of school age who come into 
the city but do not enroll in the schools. Three 
factors are at work, however, which in part help 
remedy this situation: First, the pupils in the 


schools, while not definitely organized as in some ° 


cities, are encouraged to report all new families 
moving into the district. The school nurse, who 
spends approximately half her time in home visita- 
tion, is on the alert for families where children 
seem not to have entered. The attendance officers 
are actively engaged in checking suspicious cases 
reported by neighbors, welfare organizations, and 
others. 

In spite of all these factors working together, 
errors and inaccuracies creep in. In order that they 
may be kept to an absolute minimum, an annual 
check-up is made. To do this, advantage has been 
taken of the Ohio law which requires an annual 
enumeration of school children. Instead of making 
the enumeration in a haphazard and perfunctory 
manner, as is done in many places, a very careful 
organization of the school force is made to give at 
once an accurate and complete census in the short- 
est possible space of time. 


The Annual Enumeration 


The assistant superintendent in charge of attend- 
ance heads the organization. He appoints chairmen 
of boundary committees, works out general direc- 
tions for the elementary-school principals, provides 
suitable forms, secures necessary codperation of 
high schools, private and parochial schools, pro- 
vides extra help, and takes care of emergency 
situations. 

Following an organization meeting of principals, 
the boundary committees meet. The areas repre- 
sented by the members of these committees include 
the entire city school district. While due to local 
conditions there may be some overlapping of dis- 
tricts so far as school attendance is concerned, for 
the purpose of the census there is definite agree- 
ment as to exact boundaries. 

After the boundary committees have met, and 
approximately two weeks before the date set for 
the census, supplies are received by the schools, 
elementary, high, trade, continuation, private, and 
parochial. These consist of what for the purpose 
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of distinguishing them from the permanent census 
card will be designated as census slips. These cen- 
sus slips are blanks which when properly filled out 
serve the double purpose of complying with the 
legal requirements of the state and of furnishing 
information for checking the census files. These 
slips come in four colors: white, for all pupils en- 
rolled in the public schools; green, for all private 
and parochial schools; yellow, for all handicapped 
children regardless of where enrolled; and salmon, 
to be used in the canvass for all children between 
five and eighteen years of age for whom the can- 
vasser has no white slip. 

The white, green, and yellow slips are made out 
in the various schools. Slips from the high, private, 
and parochial schools and those for pupils who for 
any reason are attending school in other than their 
regular school districts are sent to the central office 
where they are sorted and distributed to the ele- 
mentary school in whose district pupils represented 
by them reside. 

In the elementary schools, the principals have 
divided their districts into census territories, equal- 
izing insofar as possible the areas, number of pu- 
pils, and amount of walking necessary, so that 
teachers will have about the same amount of work. 
The boundaries of these census territories are def- 
initely marked and checked against a map of the 
district. The white slips turned in by the teachers 
are checked by the clerk against the room enroll- 
ments, and these with the slips received from the 
central office from high, private, and parochial 
schools for pupils living within the elementary dis- 
trict are arranged by streets and census territories. 
Provision is now made to supply each teacher with 
a pad to which are clipped the white, green, and 
yellow slips for all pupils whose addresses are in 
her census territory, a number of salmon slips, a 
few yellow slips, and a “No Interview” report 
blank. The principal calls a meeting in which the 
plan is explained, districts are assigned, and a sheet 
of definite directions is given out. 


The Actual Canvass 


On the day set for the canvass, school is in ses- 
sion for three quarters of the day. In the middle of 
the afternoon session pupils are dismissed and the 
teachers begin the canvass. 

Before making her first call the teacher arranges 
the slips in the order in which she will come to 
the addresses. At each home she verifies the infor- 
mation as given on the card, inquires concerning 
children five or more years of age and concerning 
young people near the upper limit of the compul- 
sory school age. She makes out a salmon slip for 
every child between the ages of five and eighteen 
for whom she has no white slip, regardless of 
whether or not the parents claim the child is en- 
rolled in school. This is no reflection upon the 
veracity of the parents, since the inference is that 
an error has been made in the schools. It does, how- 
ever, eliminate one weakness of the ordinary type 
of enumeration. Calls are made at every address 
regardless of whether or not the canvasser has slips 
for the address. In case no interview is obtained. 
this fact is noted on the “No Interview” report. 
In most districts teachers work in pairs and pupils 
are happy to act as guides and interpreters. Where 
the work is well organized, most teachers complete 
their canvass but little later in the day than an 
ordinary day’s schoolwork. 

The pads are turned back to the school office 
where the slips are arranged alphabetically by color, 
and the first check for duplication is made. “No 
Interview” reports are examined and plans made 
for call-backs the next day. If after a third call no 
interview is secured, the address is turned over to 
an attendance worker. 

The slips are then sent to the attendance depart- 
ment where a rapid check is made of the salmon 
slips for duplications and the removal of cards for 
all five- and six-year-olds. The remaining salmon 
slips represent pupils who in all probability should 
be in school but who are not. An intensive cam- 
paign is at once begun by the attendance workers 
to check on these cases. Having the problem so 
definitely before them the workers are able in most 


cases to account for all the delinquents before the 
(Concluded on Page 54) 
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CUTTING DOWN on Zero 


Martha P. McMillin, San Bernardino, California 


It is safe to assume that every high-school 
principal in the United States will be asked by 
the board of education to cut his school costs 
during the coming year. His answer will prob- 
ably be, “But we’ve cut down to the bone now. 
You can’t go lower than zero.” In making this 
statement, he will be entirely sincere. But if he 
ponders the situation, he will realize that despite 
the drastic economies of the past three years, 
there are still some small leakages which in the 
aggregate amount to a considerable sum. 

The San Bernardino High School is a case 
in point. During the boom period this high 
school was an exception in that it was forced by 
limitation of tax funds to operate below the cost 
figure of all other high schools of California of 
similar enrollment. ‘Lhe teachers’ salaries were 
$400 below the state average. All operating ex- 
penses had to be kept at a minimum because 
the state law does not permit local districts to 
receive the taxes on corporation properties 
located there. These taxes all accrue to the state 
treasury. Unfortunately, about 33 per cent of 
the taxable real property in the city belongs 
to the railroads, utilities, and other corporations, 
and therefore pays no taxes for local govern- 
ment. 

As a consequence of this situation, during the 
period of greatest boom, this town of 35,000 
people, most of them railroad employees either 
directly or indirectly, was forced to provide 
education for its children without one cent of 
revenue from the town’s biggest taxpayer, the 
corporations. Naturally the problem of financing 
the schools was a serious one. The local taxes 
were considered inadequate for modern educa- 
tion; yet the children were educated despite 
this handicap. 

Then, when the bubble burst and the financial 
world seemed to topple right over the heads of 
unprepared, mortgage-ridden, overtaxed citi- 
zens, the hue and cry of the taxpayers arose, 
“Cut school costs. Most of our taxes goes for 
schools.” And the schoolmen answered, ‘““We’ve 
always had to run our schools on a minimum 
budget, far below the average for the state for 
this sized town. We can’t cut any further.” 


Cutting the Smallest Classes 


Yet the school budget was cut, and drasti- 
cally. This is how it was done; first, in regard 
to teachers. For three years, the teachers had 
not been given the regular $50 annual increase 
in salary. During the past year it was even 
necessary to cut salaries 5 per cent, which cut 
will be effective for the year 1933-34. In addi- 
tion to this economy, four teachers have been 
dropped from the faculty; and this, despite the 
fact that there has been a 30-per-cent increase 
in enrollment. 

Of course, certain sacrifices to the welfare of 
the students had to be made. Among these was 
the abolition of all classes of fewer than thirty 
students, with the usual exceptions made for 
such subjects as cooking, auto shop, typing, 
where equipment limits the class enrollment. 
Under this arrangement, it was necessary to do 
away with advanced classes in Latin, German, 
and French. The department of aviation was 
abolished altogether. Some classes in vocal and 
instrumental music were eliminated, as were 
special classes in dietetics, home management, 
interior decoration, and the like. This elimina- 
tion of small classes represents a considerable 
Saving in operating costs. 

In effecting this plan, the superintendent 
adhered to his rigid policy of keeping capable 
teachers and discharging only the poor and 
mediocre. Several excellent teachers, who were 
not entirely dependent upon their teaching 
Salary for support, were. put on a part-time 


teaching basis. As soon as conditions warrant, 
they will be reinstated full time. As Superin- 
tendent L. E. Adams explained, “This method 
is superior to that which cuts down the faculty 
by eliminating teachers wholesale. In the first 
place, any teacher prefers half time to no work 
at all. And second, it spreads the burden over 
a larger group, who will at least be making a 
living wage. Furthermore, this plan is a distinct 
advantage to the school system, in that we shall 
have at hand and subject to immediate call a 
fine, trained corps of teachers to take up their 
positions without any loss of efficiency as soon 
as conditions permit the resumption of our 
regular program.” 


Enlarging Classes 


The second point of attack in the economy 
program, was the substitution in some classes 
of instruction, methods which make possible the 
handling of larger classes and the commensurate 
decrease in teacher costs. In such subjects as 
history, English, commercial geography, and 
similar courses, additional chairs or desks were 
added to the classrooms so that now as many 
as a hundred students may be accommodated 
in one class. The teachers of mathematics, with 
students as clerical assistants, are able to teach 
twice as many pupils as was formerly the case. 
Also, this is true in the history department. 

This plan unquestionably provides less atten- 
tion to the needs of the individual child. Yet 
facts can be taught and drill work can be con- 
ducted as effectively in larger classes as in the 
smaller. In fact, tests tend to prove that mathe- 
matics students trained in a large group are just 
as efficient as those of a small group, all other 
things being equal. 

The science classes presented a real problem, 
as in an eight-period teaching day only four or 
five classes are usually assigned to science 
teachers. This, of course, is an obvious waste, 
and especially so when coupled with the fact 
that laboratory classes are necessarily small. 
To obviate this difficulty, all sciences other than 
those stipulated as “laboratory science” re- 
quired for college entrance, are being taught by 
the lecture method. 

Because of the stringent rulings of California 
universities, physics and chemistry are still con- 
ducted as double-period laboratory subjects. 
However, the program has been arranged where 
possible so that the laboratory periods dovetail, 
thus eliminating the alternate “free period,” so 
wasteful under the old system. Under this sys- 
tem, a teacher may have six or seven science 
classes a day. As for the other sciences — 
biology, agriculture, botany, and horticulture — 
these are given as lecture and recitation sub- 
jects, with occasional field trips and with 
numerous demonstrations by the teacher or the 
more competent students of the class. 

This plan necessarily does away with the 
advantages offered the student who individually 
learns to manipulate the laboratory equipment. 
Yet for the average student, this is not a great 
loss. And as for that rare boy or girl who is 
interested in science as such, he can get this 
experience after he goes to college. No one 
denies that the laboratory method is the ideal; 
but in times of stress, many long-established 
ideals must be thrown to the winds temporarily, 
to be picked up again later as conditions 
improve. 


English Classes Reorganized 
In the English classes it has been necessary 
to change the entire organization of the cur- 
riculum. Heretofore, English composition and 
literature had been incorporated into the same 
semester’s work. alternating by days or weeks. 
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Now, the entire semester is given over to the 
teaching of only literature, or only composition. 
It has been found practicable to organize the 
work thus: 10B, composition; 10A, literature; 
11B, literature; 11A, composition; 12B, liter- 
ature; 12A, a course preparing for the college 
English entrance examination. This plan cuts 
down the number of classes, as they need not 
be taken sequentially, and therefore cuts down 
teacher expense. Incidentally, the English teach- 
ers themselves are the heartiest indorsers of the 
new plan. 

The chief advantage that has come from this 
reorganization of the English curriculum, is the 
opportunity it gives to vary the size of the 
classes. The composition classes are limited to 
35. The literature classes, on the other hand, 
have no limit placed upon them, except the size 
of the room. In fact, two rooms were thrown 
together, and now one teacher handles a group 
as large as that formerly handled by two 
teachers. 

In literature, the teaching of reading, literary 
appreciation and history, a large class has a real 
advantage over the smaller one, as there can 
then be a greater exchange of personal opinion, 
and the corresponding broadening of the pupil’s 
horizon. Furthermore, the new plan allows for 
more intensive work in the pupil’s weakness, 
whether it be in composition or literature, as 
he can elect those subjects that suit his own 
personal needs. 

It will be noted that the composition classes 
are kept relatively small, as here the work is 
largely individual. However, with the new type 
of English workbooks instead of the old- 
fashioned textbooks, the mechanics of English 
can by constant drill be almost self-taught. Also, 
the brighter students may be enlisted to help 
check papers in the objective lessons. For the 
creative composition assignments, some of the 
instructors hire readers from among the part- 
time teachers. 

The small class was indispensable under the 
old methods of English instruction; but now 
emphasis is placed on oral composition and free 
reading. Surely these activities are easily 
handled in the large class, and without any more 
effort on the part of the teacher. 

This same plan is being tried out in the 
department of social sciences. The old recitation 
method is being largely abandoned, the em- 
phasis being placed not upon the memorization 
oi facts, but rather upon wide reading, a wealth 
ci varied viewpoints and ideas, and the forming 
of social judgments. Necessarily some very fine 
methods, such as socialized recitations and 
laboratory procedures, must be sacrificed. But 
the exigencies of the times demand the working 
out of new methods without any loss of effec- 
tiveness. Each individual school must work out 
its own plans for its own particular problems. 
Within any faculty may be found an earnest- 
ness, a capability, and a sincere desire to help, 
which will aid the school executives in formulat- 
ing new and effective procedures. 


Protecting the Teachers 

It has been the constant aim of the adminis- 
tration not to work too great a hardship upon 
the individual teacher. Since class size has been 
increased, the period hours taught have been 
cut down accordingly. For instance, the Eng- 
lish teachers have only five classes and a small 
study hall. Most of the other teachers are 
limited to six classes. None has more than 
seven teaching periods, and then only in the 
shop departments. 

Furthermore, the outside activities sponsored 
by the teachers have been cut to a minimum. 
And, as every experienced teacher knows, “It 
isn’t classwork that kills teachers, but the addi- 
tional load of extracurricular activities that they 
are forced to carry.”’ The homeroom plan, now 
considered indispensable, is being retained. But 
the club program has been eliminated, and fre- 
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quent departmental meetings, student chaperon- 
age, and student affairs sponsorship have been 
drastically curtailed. Faculty meetings are 
limited to two a month; faculty committees 
have been greatly reduced. Similarly, the an- 
nual high-school exhibit has been eliminated, 
and the student social functions on the campus 
are restricted to two a year, thus reducing the 
necessity for frequent faculty chaperonage or 
supervision. 

The greatest difficulty in thus rearranging the 
school program has been to provide an equal 
load for all teachers. Usually, the academic 
teachers, those who teach English, algebra, his- 
tory, and the like, are required to carry a load 
of three or four hundred students, while the 
home-arts and shop teachers have a daily load 
of eighty to a hundred students, the number 
limited by the equipment. 

This unfairness has been minimized in the 
following way: The academic teachers are given 
only three abnormally large classes, the others 
being of average size. Also, these teachers are 
limited to five or six classes. The shop teachers, 
on the other hand, are given more class periods 
of work, to make up for their small enrollment. 
This plan, otherwise, would be entirely unfair, 
causing the breakdown of some teachers, while 
others would be enjoying a predepression pro- 
gram. 

Budgeting Supplies 

Another economy measure has been the 
matter of budgeting the supplies for the various 
departments. Each teacher naturally is inter- 
ested in getting all the equipment and supplies 
necessary for running the department at the 
highest level of efficiency. Yet it is reasonable 
to suppose that every high-school department, 
without exception, could be very efficiently 
managed with much less expenditure than is 
now the case. Fewer test tubes perhaps, less 
sheet music in the voice classes, more careful 


attention to the matter of using both sides of. 


the paper in the English classes — these are 
only small items which in the aggregate make 
up a big slice of the budget. 

This spring the superintendent addressed to 
the teachers a “bulletin reading somewhat as 
follows: “It is encouraging to know that there 
is now in the school fund, sufficient money to 
pay the teachers up to and including the July 
salary. However, if salaries are to be paid, it 
will be necessary to deny all further budgetary 
allowances for the remainder of the school year. 
Each teacher is asked to arrange her schedule 
of classroom procedure, so as to carry on the 
work efficiently without any further expenditure 
for supplies.” 

If it were not such a serious matter, it would 
have been humorous to note the teachers’ 
reaction to this communication. To them it 
meant the realization that either supplies or 
salaries must be cut. Needless to add, no further 
word from the superintendent was necessary. 
And it is doubtless true that the teaching was 
just as effective as if the teachers had been 
allowed to order all the supplies that two years 
ago they would have considered absolutely 
essential. 

The latest economy enforced has been the 
establishment of a new basis for graduation 
from high school. The high cost of secondary 
education is due in large measure to the high 
percentage of student failures. Thus some pupils 
take four, five, or even six years to com- 
plete the three-year senior high school. Such 
students are costing the taxpayers up to a hun- 
dred per cent more for their high-school diploma 
than the earnest students who graduate in the 
allotted three years’ time. 


Eliminating the Loafers 


Beginning with next year, two types of stu- 
dents will leave school as members of the senior 
class. Those who have the required number of 
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credits and have completed other requirements 
for graduation, will be given a high-school 
diploma at the regular commencement exer- 
cises. Those who have attended high school for 
three years, but who because of laziness, lack 
of application, or any other inexcusable reason, 
will be given a ‘“‘certificate of completion.” This 
certificate will preclude their going on to high 
school as “repeaters,” but they may enroll in 
a junior college as special students if they so 
desire. 

This system has been tried out successfully 
in other California cities and is undoubtedly 
a big economy. A high school of eighteen hun- 
dred usually has from one to two hundred stu- 
dents who are lazy, shiftless ‘‘time-markers.” 
This plan will eliminate this group of repeaters, 
because they will soon realize that mere attend- 
ance at school does not mean getting an educa- 
tion. At the same time, it will raise the general 
scholastic standards of the school. 


A Friendly Letter to 





August, 1933 


These economy devices comprise only those 
which have been put into effect in the senior 
high school. Savings of corresponding im- 
portance are being made in other parts of the 
school system. But if every high-school admin- 
istrator would go carefully over his own ground, 
weed out the unessential, cut down wisely on 
what was formerly considered the essential, then 
it would not be necessary to cut down teachers’ 
salaries below a decent living wage, nor would 
it be necessary to close down schools for the 
greater part of the year. Let each administrator 
put his own house in order, and try honestly 
and sincerely to cut down the taxes of his com- 
munity. Then it may well be that the school 
system of America will emerge from this crisis, 
unimpaired in effectiveness, strongly intrenched 
in the hearts of the citizenry, and ready to 
advance still further in the next era of progress 
and prosperity. 


Mrs. Superintendent 


Mrs. Knuth O. Broady 


Dear Superintendent’s Wife: 


Have you, as the partner of the superintend- 
ent of schools in your town, ever realized your 
responsibility and pleasure in assisting your 
husband to acquire leadership in his position? 
I know that you are interested, vitally, in the 
welfare of your husband. That is why I am 
taking this opportunity to enlist your codpera- 
tion in the effort to secure stability and happi- 
ness for him in the educational field. 

I realize you have done all that is possible 
to provide happy home conditions, that you 
have been “a good sport” in this matter of re- 
duced income, that you have been of good cheer. 
However, may I tell you of some other ways 
in which you may really help your superintend- 
ent-husband through this trying situation which 
almost all of us are facing? 


First of all, believe in him, for even though 
he may have had drastic salary cuts, that does 
not mean that he is incompetent or unappre- 
ciated. Remember that many other professional 
men, doctors, dentists, lawyers, have had their 
incomes reduced by 25 to 50 per cent, and even 
more in some cases. Men in business, too, have 
taken reduction after reduction in salary. We 
cannot deny that the cost of living has been 
lowered considerably. Perhaps your community 
simply cannot raise more money. To men who 
have not been able to get any ready cash for 
their own families, the superintendent’s salary 
looks very large indeed. 


“But,” you may ask, “‘beyond this, what can 
I do?” If you are not too encumbered with 
home duties, make yourself indispensable to 
the townspeople. Are you interested in a better 
library, or in the organization of a library? If 
so, serve enthusiastically on the library board 
or in the initiation of a library movement and 
vou will be repaid many times over. Perhaps 
you were interested in literature while in college 
and because of your privilege there to further 
your study in that field you may bring richness 
to the women’s club meetings in the form of 
book reviews of biography, fiction, poetry, or 
history. If you have dramatic talent you can 
surely help in the production of plays, pageants, 
and dramatics in church, women’s clubs or 
amateur theatricals. You know, there is now a 
turning to amusements that are the products of 
our own creative efforts. Who would be better 
than the wife of the superintendent of schools 
to initiate such an activity program? Women 
with musical talent and ability are always sure 
of a cordial welcome, so those of you who can 
sing a glad song, play the piano or other mu- 
sical instrument, are doubly blessed in possibil- 


ities of making the family of the superintend- 
ent a real asset in the community. 

Many of us, though, are not gifted with spe- 
cial talents in any of the fields just mentioned. 


‘ Well, in that case, the Girl Reserves are badly 


in need of an inspirational leader; and there 
is a group of high-school girls who are eager 
for someone to help them organize a Camp Fire 
group. By the way, the rich rewards that come 
from friendliness with young girls, helping them 
find “the good and the true” in life, sharing 
their play time —their dreams—is a com- 
pensation of the greatest magnitude. Only those 
who have shared in these rewards can realize 
their full meaning. 

May I suggest, without offending, that plain 
old-fashioned friendliness, neighborliness if you 
please, has a most wholesome effect in helping 
the school patrons to accept you as one of their 
own. However, neighborliness may become a 
two-edged sword if it descends to the common 
“garden variety” that is known as gossip! By 
all means guard against joining parties, or 
cliques, in neighborhood or town squabbles. To 
have honest regard for the school patrons is the 
real foundation of neighborliness. People are 
much the same wherever you find them — 
some good, some bad, some dull, but all in- 
teresting. We often find that we may profit by 
and find pleasure in acquaintanceship with per- 
sons who wear the dowdiest clothes or use the 
poorest English. 

While the development of purely friendly 
contacts in the town are valuable, an even 
greater contribution may be made by the su- 
perintendent’s wife if she really knows what 
the school is doing or attempting to do under 
her husband’s leadership. Make sure that you 
understand the philosophy underlying school 
policies, then tactfully interpret the school to 
the townspeople, helping them to see and to 
understand the objectives toward which the 
school is working. If such an interpretation can 
come about naturally, fairly, and honestly, it 
is of unlimited value to the cause of education. 
Who, better than you of all laywomen, can 
interpret the schools? 

I realize, Mrs. superintendent’s wife, that 
many of you are already actually partners in 
this important position that your husband 
holds. If this is true, won’t you redouble your 
efforts in this time of crisis? 

As a final thought, let us consider the possi- 
bility of your attendance at summer school, 
somewhere, along with your husband. If your 
children were in nursery school for several hours 
each day, perhaps you could enroll for a course 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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Trends in School Equipment 


Felix Helmuth Ullrich, M. A., Brackenridge Senior High School, San Antonio, Texas 


It is obvious that the impressive changes which 
have taken place in educational practices during the 
last quarter century have been accompanied by 
marked changes in school equipment. Standard 
equipment has been materially improved and much 
new equipment has become a standard part of the 
physical plant. Undoubtedly, some of the changes 
or additions of school equipment are a direct result 
of changes in administrative practices, curricula, 
and classroom procedures. For example, with in- 
creased emphasis on health and wise use of leisure 
there has been introduced new types of playground 
and gymnasium supplies and equipment. The intro- 
duction of the laboratory method at all levels of 
educational endeavor has likewise played a part in 
introducing equipment which would aid in making 
modern school practices approach maximum effi- 
ciency. ; ; 

This study attempts to indicate the trends in 
school equipment as revealed by the advertisements 
appearing in the AMERICAN SCHOOL BoaRD JOURNAL. 

That modern equipment is an important part of 
the educational process was evidenced by a recent 
editorial.’ It stated in part, “The new schoolhouse 
takes cognizance of the health of the pupil and 
money is well spent to see that uniform heat and 
ventilation are secured, that flooring is such that 
those using it will not tire too quickly, that lighting 
is of the type that will help the worker without 
ruining his vision, and that the seating arrange- 
ments are such that proper posture and ease are 
combined. 

“The pot-bellied stove in the middle of the room, 
the hard bench and the lanternlike light all went 
out with birch switches and corporal punishment. 
Dark and dingy cloakrooms have been replaced 
with sanitary lockers for the pupils’ coats and hats; 
well-worn and creaky wooden stairs have given way 
to substantial and easy tread steps or elevators, and 
the combination of all of these advantages sends 
the pupils and teachers home in the late afternoon 
as capable and as alert as when they arrived at the 
school in the morning. 

“|. the superintendent should remember that 
for every comfort that is provided, dividends will 
be paid in added teacher efficiency, in fewer pupil 
failures and in a healthier, happier school com- 
munity.” 

The advertisements in the January, June, and 
December issues of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JourNAL for 1904, 1913, 1922, and 1931, provided 
the data for this study. The supplies and equip- 
ment featured in each issue were listed and later 
classified under general headings as shown in Table 
I. No attempt was made to note the manufacturers 
who utilized the JourNAL, for this study only at- 
tempts to reveal the trend in the types of school 
equipment as evidenced in the advertisements. It 
should be remembered that this study includes only 
those articles which were featured by the manufac- 
turers and supply companies, and does not take 
into account the potential variety of supplies and 
equipment which the advertisers were or are in a 
position to supply. For example, many school-fur- 
niture companies featured only school desks but in- 
dicated that they carried a complete or almost com- 
plete line of school furniture. In such and similar 
cases only the school desks were tabulated. 

In a few cases similar articles were grouped 
under one heading as follows: Desks and chairs 
were listed as seating furniture, and stage and 
scenery equipment or fixtures were tabulated as 
Stage equipment. Reversible windows, awning-type 
windows, and window sashes were classified as win- 
dows, and steel furniture was included in furniture. 
It may be noted in Table I that lighting and ven- 
tilation are separate general headings, and that win- 
dows were listed under lighting although many of 
the advertisers stressed ventilation in the copy of 
the advertisement. In a similar way some advertise- 
ments featuring heating equipment also mentioned 
ventilation. 

_ Table I shows that the total number of adver- 
tisements of architectural service for 1922 and 1931 
was 162 and 144, respectively. Each of five issues 
of the JourNAL carried the names of 54 school 


‘Editorial, “Building Schools for Comfort and Health,” Na- 
tions Schools, April, 1930, p. 79. 


architects — hence the large number. A double- 
page advertisement in the January, 1913, issue car- 
ried the names of 18 dealers in blackboards. 

The nature of this study and the method of mak- 
ing it is obviously fraught with a number of limita- 
tions. In the first place, only three issues for each 
of the years were used to supply the data. If the 
advertisements from twelve issues had been tabu- 
lated, it may be that a somewhat greater variety of 
supplies and equipment would have been revealed. 
In the second place, the study includes the articles 
featured by only those advertisers who have either 
selected the AMERICAN SCHOOL BoaRD JOURNAL as 
one of their advertising mediums, or who have been 
permitted to use that medium. A study of all school- 
supply catalogs and all advertising mediums would 
have added greater validity and reliability to the 
investigation. Such a study has been beyond the 
scope of this paper. Thirdly, a change in the ad- 
vertising policy and the technique of advertising 
has also probably played a part in featuring school 
equipment. Finally, since 1904, new periodicals de- 
voted to school administration have made their ap- 
pearance. This may have caused a distribution of 
advertisements on the part of some advertisers. 

On the other hand, this study is one method of 
attempting to determine the changes that have 
taken place in the types of equipment available to 
schools. The nature of the JouRNAL is such that the 
appeals are primarily made to school boards and 
school administrators who sanction the purchase of 
school equipment. Furthermore, the validity of the 
data is strengthened if one assumes that the school 
equipment which was standard in 1904 was not fea- 
tured by the advertisers when it was obsolescent 
or obsolete. 

Although a detailed study of the improvements 
made in equipment is not a part of this investiga- 
tion, sufficient observation of that phase was made 
to justify the statement that manufacturers have 
seemingly spared no effort or expense in develop- 
ing school equipment which would be in harmony 
with and helpful to modern educational practices. A 
similar view was expressed by F. H. Wiese? when 
he said, “. . . the greatest advance of the past fif- 
teen years in the design of laboratory furniture has 
come from the initiative and foresight of manufac- 


*Wiese, F. H., “The Service of the School-Equipment Spe- 
cialist,”” AMERICAN ScHooL Boarp JourNAL, Vol. 78, No. 2, 
February, 1929, p. 122. 
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turers who have not hesitated to employ designers 
and to spend great sums of money in developing 
new types of furniture, new inventions, new prod- 
ucts.” Another trend which was equally noticeable 
was the prevalent use of adjectives stressing clean- 
liness, health, and durability. Advertisers are evi- 
dently cognizant of the effectiveness of such an ap- 
peal. 

It is interesting to note from Table I that more 
than four times as many advertisements featuring 
athletic equipment were carried in the JoURNAL 
during the last half of this 28-year period as during 
the first half, and that none was featured in 1904. 
Portable school buildings first appeared in 1913 and 
are still being featured to the extent of three per 
issue. Cleaning equipment and doors and walls were 
featured mainly during the last half of the period. 

Evidently considerable emphasis has been placed 
on floor treatments during the last decade, for only 
three advertisements featured floor treatments in 
1922, while in 1931 the number had increased to 
17. Floor machines showed a similar increase. The 
only equipment listed under furniture which shows 
a definite trend is seating furniture and wardrobes. 
The number of advertisements of seating furniture 
was 17 in 1904, 14 in 1913, 44 in 1922, and 41 in 
1931. From this it appears that seating furniture 
has been featured by a comparatively large number 
of companies during the entire period and partic- 
ularly since 1922. School desks and chairs are, of 
course, a major article of school equipment as evi- 
denced by C. C. McNeill’ when he stated, “The 
school seating industry has passed through a dark 
and stormy period, sometimes discredited, always 
struggling upward toward decency and permanency 
until there is every reason for the optimist to be- 
lieve that it has reached a degree of stability which 
entitles it to be classed as one of the great indus- 
tries of America.” In other words, the tabulated 
data seems to indicate that there is a large poten- 
tial sale for seating furniture. This appears in ac- 
cordanee with a comment made by H. E. Bennett :* 
“But of the early ‘patent desks,’ made of cast iron 
and slats and screwed to the floor, it has been esti- 
mated that 60 per cent of those in use 40 years ago 
are still in service.” Another interesting statement 
by Bennett reveals that the improvement of school 
desks and chairs has had no parallel in nonschool 
seating equipment. He said, “Finally, if it is any 
satisfaction to educators, we may add that how- 
ever bad seats may be in school, those outside are 
incomparably worse. Schools have little to learn 
from and much to teach to the world about the re- 
lation of seats to posture, health, and efficiency. 
From the overstuffed armchair to the Pullman seat, 
from the library chairs to bleachers, nearly every- 
thing made to sit on violates nearly every rational 
principle of sitting.” 

No cafeteria equipment was advertised during 
1904 or 1913. Laboratory equipment was stressed 
during the last half of the period and the same was 
true of lighting equipment. Beginning in 1922 much 
emphasis has been placed on heating and ventilat- 
ing equipment. 

One of the evident trends revealed by this study 
is shown by the equipment listed as visual and audi- 
tory aids and devices. The types of equipment clas- 
sified under this heading may be noted directly from 
the table. That such devices are coming into com- 
mon use is indicated in part by the following cita- 
tions: C. E. Blom’ said that “within the past year 
an increasing amount of interest has been shown on 
the part of educators in the use of radio and allied 
services as aids to instruction.” L. R. Winchell‘ 
stated that “the progressive educator knows that 
the educational talking picture is just around the 
corner and has gone after it.” The intercommuni- 
cating telephone is also becoming common, for in 
a study by C. W. Scott’ it was shown that “an ex- 


3McNeill, C.C., “The Development of Modern Seating,”’ 
School Executives Magazine, September, 1929, p. 54. 

‘Bennett. H. E. “Forty Years of School Seating.’”’ AmMERT “AN 
Scu7ot Poarp JourNAL, Vol. 82, No. 3, March, 1931, p. 59. 

‘Blom, C. E., “Radio and Electric Power Supply Equipment 
for Schools,’ Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
goo. 1930. 

*Winchell, L. R., ‘What the Motion Picture has Accomplished 
for the Schools,”’ School Executives Magazine, February, 1932, p. 
248. 

Scott. C. W., “Effective Telephone Equipment for Public 
Schools,’’ School Executives Magazine, January, 1932, p. 220. 
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amination of architectural specifications for eight- 
een school buildings constructed during the past 
ten years showed that telephone equipment is now 
deemed almost equally as necessary as the electric 
clock and program system, fire alarm system, or 
any other used service system. All but one of the 
eighteen sets of specifications examined called for 
public telephone equipment and slightly more than 
two thirds provided for intercommunicating, or in- 
terior, telephone systems.” 

In 1931, advertisers more than doubled the num- 
ber of advertisements featuring acoustical ma- 
terials. This seems justifiable, for R. J. Rountree* 
recently declared, “Without doubt, quieting ma- 
terial installed in rooms where this modern educa- 
tional process is in operation is essential equip- 
ment. The school thus prepared is fitted to func- 
tion as a genuine educational institution.” 

Safety devices have been more extensively adver- 
tised during the last half of the period. This is par- 
ticularly true of fire escapes, locks, lockers, dry-air 
dryers, flush valves, and panic and exit locks. All 
articles classified as miscellaneous health aids were 
advertised only during 1904. That catarrh tablets, 
Grape-Nuts, Postum, health beers, etc., are no 
longer featured appears obvious. 

Some of the articles advertised only during 1904 


or 1913 are as follows: 
All miscellaneous health aids 
All institutions of learning 
Anatomical plates 


Library supplies 
Manual-training tools 
Merit badges 


Atlases Penholders 

Caps and gowns Plaster casts 

Class pins Railways 

Diplomas School wagons 
First-mortgage bends Steamer excursions 
Investments Sewage-disposal systems 


Some of the articles that have been featured only 
during 1922 or 1931 are listed below: 


Acoustical materials Fo'ding partitions 


Air filters Glass ventilators 
Banking machines Grandstands 
Boilers Heating units 
Building materials Hoists 


Bulletin boards 

Bus bodies 
Cafeteria equipment 
Cameras 
Centralized radio 
Chlorinators 
Classroom films 
Dictionary stands 


Lighting units 
Linoleum 

Power lawn mowers 
Program bells 
Public-address systems 
Refrigerators 

School busses 

Sewing machines 


Doors Score boards 
Door checks Showers 
Drain pipes Smoke screens 


Locks Sound motion pictures 
Panic exit locks Spray painting equipment 
Dry-air dryers Steel partitions 

Eraser cleaners Thermostats 


Fences Toilet seats 
Fire-alarm equipment Ventilating systems 
Flag poles Visual aids 


Flooring 
Floor treatments 
Flush valves 


Figure 1 compares the totals of the articles listed 
under the general headings during the first half of 
the period with the last half. The totals for the un- 
classified articles have been omitted. It may be 
noted that only 8 advertisements featured athletic 
equipment during 1904 and 1913, while in 1922 and 
1931 the number had increased to 34. Buildings and 
building materials increased from 10 to 43, and the 
number of cleaning-equipment advertisements was 
more than double during the latter period. The 
same was true of school furniture. Doors and walls 
increased from 4 to 28 and floor materials and 
treatments from 2 to 56. Heating and ventilating 
equipment increased from 8 to 41 and 1 to 17, re- 
spectively. Visual and auditory aids revealed an in- 
crease from 13 to 49, and safety devices increased 
from 17 to 62. Other comparisons may be made 
directly from Table I and Figure 1. 


Wardrobes 
Window guards 


TABLE I. VARIETY AND NUMBER OF SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FEATURED IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

ART SUPPLIFS 


1904 1913 1922 1931 
1904 1913 1922 1931 
1904 1913 1922 1931 
1904 1913 1922 1931 
Se SE 3 5c Shana ed one ewe ss een 1 2 5 2 
Modeling and carving tools ........ sa oe 
CC 3 sic fansksGas used as 63s 3 
EN Fone oa eater 65406 eaana yea 3 , 
Pictures and statues ... ; 
Framer caste ....... 
Raffia ... eee re rr 2 
Venetian iron work ................-. 1 
Water colors ... 6 8 2 1 
ATHLETIC EQUIPME NT AND SUPPLIES 
Er 
Gymnasium equipment . 
Playground equipment 
Scales Sada 
Showers and shower compartments | anes 
60 5.0.3.4.4-65:446.554050040400 
BLACKBOARDS AND BULLETIN renee 1 
RS L555.5.5.9:6.0006 404: dS ve S038 31 1 
Blackboard erasers ............ rae 1 
Blackboard liners ... 
Blackboard troughs ... 
Bulletin boards 


Reuntes, R. J., “Analyzing the Uses of Quieting Materials 
in Schools,’ Nation’s Schools, January, 1932, p. 60. 
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BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
Deafening quilts 2 
PE IID, o.ce scans cases eu sas 
Portable school buildings 
I sos 05 Pe og goose sha ai ain't 918108 
er re 
Stone, slate, brick, granite 
nee ra cgi: 61% 45-015, 44,8-4:4 

CLEANING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
at arn os bce ad.6dw aos eens 
Cleaning supplies ... 
Disinfectants ... 
MI ING 6 os oc ewo ne wees van 
Floor brushes ....... 
IES, ue sp hie ciepe-e Res aeslaresens 
ee eee eee 
Sweeping compounds ........ 

Vacuum cleaners ....... 
Waste receptacles . 
DOORS AND WALLS 
IE iin. ¢ Galea 8.8 3 
Door checks . 3 
Folding partitions 2 

is iso dtn ta cts o asia 1 
Steel partitions ........... eek oats ; 3 
N 
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Wall finish or treatment .. 

FLOOR MATERIALS, TRE ATMENT, “AND FOUIPMES 
RE is his .6 5 ne-fa Mk nine oe eae eR 
yo eee 
EN fy ieee A edd 68S 
Floor polishes or treatments . 
Floor machines 
LiMOMUM ....... 
Wood renovators 
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FURNITURE 
DeCNNOS ONE StACKS 2.0... ec csscess 1 
SE eee oi as cose Nie Maeda 1 
CS ere ree cree re re 3 
Furniture ... 
Re ee ree ere 17 1 
PE ca 2 3 Ste SA 0 ae Swe ack 
| EE pee re ee ee 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 
Aan d aah rigcd Ay POLIS dco oS SE 
avs Rake 3 ic aie Xe 4::bG wd 1 
Heating equipment and units 
Heating systems 
I ae Reet cask grb ws Wigs Ba aes 
Temperature regulation systems ........ 2 
Thermometers 
Thermostats ... 
INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 
Cornell University (Summer session) ... 1 
Business College (For sale) ........... 1 
Business Institute ............. Lan. ae 
Martha’s Summer Institute ............ 1 
pe ee eee 1 


LABORATORY, SHOP, AND CAFETERIA 
Cafeteria equipment ................. 
Compound microscopes 
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1 
Domestic-science equipment 1 
Gas cooking equipment xs 1 
Laboratory furniture ................. 4 1 
Laboratory supplies and equipment .... 2 4 
EE CNIS Sides kcascheteeenes 1 

eee eer eee 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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This UPSET Year 


Emily Guiwits, Lincoln, Neb. 


“Let's take that corner table,” suggested Secre- 
tary Brown. “Looks like a breeze there. Tell me, 
White, did you ever see such a year in your life?” 

“No, never,” answered Secretary White of Dash- 
ville. “What the crop failure will do to business — 
reflecting, of course on the schools —is hard to 
estimate.” 

“I’ve noticed one effect in Dotville,” said Secre- 
tary Brown. “When we held our election in March 
and cut salaries 20 per cent, we got sour looks from 
the teachers, and a few patrons said we had gone 
too far. Now they think we should have cut 5 per 
cent more.” 

“Some of our teachers thought that we cut from 
sheer vindictiveness,’ returned Secretary White. 
“Vet every one of us hated like sin to lower 
salaries, those in grades especially. Look through 
our staff. Two grade teachers support their moth- 
ers, none too easy with the usual salaries. What 
they'll do next year I don’t know. But what will 
hundreds of others do with no salaries at all?” 

“Too many teachers see only one side of the 
question,” said Secretary Brown. “Yet the fact is 
that they’re lucky when the school board plays 
safe. Our Superintendent, Jim Smith, sees the 
point. He was talking with Wilson of our board 
shortly after the cuts were announced. ‘Going to 
be hard on the girls who have outside obligations,’ 
he said. Wilson told him: ‘Yes, but no harder than 
on the rest of us. Look at my stock of merchandise 
—JI haven’t broken even in two years. There my 
stuff lies, getting shop-worn; no one has the money 
to carry it away. I can show you six merchants in 
the same fix.’ Then he added, ‘we’re promising to 
pay salaries that we have the money in sight for. 
We don’t want to be a little Chicago.’ ” 

“Jim Smith would see the point,” agreed Secre- 
tary White. “And he’d remind the teachers that 
salaries are not the only items of expense. There 
are repairs, and supplies, and heat and light, and 
janitor service. Teachers take these things for 
granted, never thinking that they all cost money.” 

“The coming year is going to separate the sheep 
from the goats,” he continued. “How teachers react 
to the cuts in salary is the test. Already we’ve had 
one characteristic reaction. Our Dick Smith is 
showing up true to type. He'll have to teach two 
more classes next year: He’s told the Boy Scouts 
that they can’t expect him to give them his time 
when he’s underpaid for his schoolwork. He’s plan- 
ning to drop the band, but we won’t stand for that. 
The thing he doesn’t know is that these special 
activities got him reélected. I almost wish now that 
we'd hired a new superintendent.” 

“His brother Jim as usual is taking the opposite 
view,” said Secretary Brown. “My son Tom is a 
friend of the science man, Currell. He reported 
that Jim got the men teachers together and told 
them that an emergency exists; that they don’t 
have to go to France, but they must fight a battle 
for school efficiency right at home. He said they 
owe it to themselves to keep their work up to the 
mark and to show their caliber by taking on some- 
thing extra. Every man but one volunteered for 


this or that activity. We think the one man has his 
eye cocked for a new job.” 

“The plain fact is that we've been pampering our 
teachers,” declared Secretary White. “How they’d 
love me if they heard me say this. But we’ve cut 


. down teaching periods and added rest periods until 


a teacher with five classes a day felt abused. Now 
salaries are cut and work added, yet they’re only 
too anxious for the jobs.” 

‘“There’s nothing so sensitive to prosperity as 
teachers’ salaries,” remarked Secretary Brown. 
“When people have money once more the schools 
will be the first to feel the difference.” 

“You're dead right again,” Secretary White 
agreed. “One thing I’m glad for is the fact that 
extracurricular activities are pushed back where 
they belong — as incidentals. They had almost run 
out the regular work —the tail wagged the dog. 
Now a teacher is hired for the required subjects 
and is given her hobby in addition. These so-called 
specialists with little else to offer are the hardest 
hit. I hate to see music wiped off the map, because 
music training might be termed permanent im- 
provements; it will stay with the youngsters 
through life. And I’m astonished to see commer- 
cial work and home economics cut out in so many 
schools. Usually the training that can be sold as a 
means of livelihood is retained.” 

“It’s depressing to think of the army of begin- 
ners doomed to see the procession pass by without 
them,” observed Secretary Brown. “Especially 
those who have been self-supporting; brave, splen- 
did young men and women who have been so sure 
that if they just got a degree, all would be well. 
If they had one subject that they could offer to the 
business world! But what can a girl do who has 
French and social sciences, with hours enough in 
one other branch to get by with! What can she do 
but teach? And where’s her job this year? There 
are more than enough experienced teachers to fill 
the vacancies.” 

“The young men, too,” added Secretary White. 
“The whole situation is pathetic. Too often college 
training has meant sacrifice for the parents. Now 
they find John and Sally back home with college 
diplomas — and no jobs. Who blames them for 
wondering where the trouble lies? No one denies 
that there’s trouble somewhere.” 

“I'd like to see high-school graduates kept at 
home until the urge for college is so strong that 
they'll get jobs to help pay expenses, no matter 
what the family resources are,” mused Secretary 
Brown. “By that time each would select his courses 
more wisely. Many would have become interested 
in something else — and that wouldn’t be the worst 
thing, either.” 

“If you value your head don’t let the college 
people, hear you!” cautioned Secretary White. “It’s 
a queer period in a queer world,” he continued. 
“This undercurrent of selfishness and self-centered- 
ness is the real enemy. But cheer up, Brown! We're 
doing the best we can. Show me anyone who can 
do more!” 
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CHECK LIST for Determining Possible Economies 
in the Operation of the School Plant 


H. H. Linn, Ph.D., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Muskegon, Michigan 


A check list, the first part of which was 
printed in the Journat for July, has been 
developed as an aid to those who desire to 
scrutinize the activities of other local school 
systems for the purpose of finding a possible 
solution for financial waste. The questions in 
the list have been so worded that an affirma- 
tive (Yes) answer indicates a desirable prac- 
tice. If a question is answered ‘“‘No,” an investi- 
gation is necessary to determine whether or not 
future economy or efficiency may be attained 
through the modification of the practice. Ques- 
tions which do not apply to a particular school 
system may be marked “X” to indicate this 
fact. 


OPERATION OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 

Personnel of Operating Force 

1.. Are members of the janitorial staff appointed on 
the basis of fitness for the respective positions, in- 
stead of being appointed because of political pres- 
sure, or personal friendship ? 

2.. Are only healthy, mentally alert, and physically 
able-bodied individuals employed for janitorial 
services ? 

3.. Is the selection of new employees limited to those 
who can be expected to give a relatively long period 
of useful service to the schools; that is, is the selec- 
tion of new employees limited to individuals not 
over the age of 45? 

4.. Are candidates for positions given a “tryout” 

period of from six months to a year before being 

appointed as regular employees? 

. Are candidates dropped from service when there 

is evidence that in all probability they will not de- 

velop into the type of employee desired for the 
schools ? 

6.. Are inefficient or undesirable regular employees 

dismissed when they consistently fail to perform their 

duties satisfactorily and there is no promise of im- 

provement ? 

. Do the members of the janitorial staff receive any 

special training while in service? 

. Have definite rules and regulations been estab- 

lished for the guidance of the janitorial-staff mem- 

bers ? 

9.. Have definite time and duty schedules been out- 
lined to guide employees in performing their duties? 

10.. Have standards been set up to determine the 
amount and quality of work to be performed by 
employees ? 

11.. Is the operating staff organized and distributed 
as effectively as possible, and is there a consolidation 
of services whenever practicable ? 

12.. Are as few individuals employed as are needed to 
operate and maintain the school plant effectively ? 
13.. Are salaries of the operating staff in line with the 

worth of their services? 

14.. Is some of the janitorial work done at night to 
achieve greater economy or efficiency ? 

15.. Has the possibility been considered of staggering 
work schedules so that greater efficiency and econ- 
omy may be achieved ? 

16.. Is it a practice to employ women for certain 
types of work, when this can be done efficiently and 
economically ? 

17.. Is part-time help employed when full-time serv- 
ices are not needed? 

18.. Is the summer-work schedule arranged to keep 
employees engaged in useful and worth-while activ- 
ities with a high degree of efficiency ? 

19.. Are any members of the operating staff laid off 
during the summer months, if their services are not 
required ? 

20.. Are custodians and engineers instructed in the 
making of minor repairs? 

21.. Are members of the operating staff given definite 
instructions in the best ways of performing specific 
duties, such as cleaning erasers, washing blackboards, 
washing windows, washing walls, sweeping floors, 
Cte. f 

Equipment and Supplies 

1.. Are the members of the operating staff provided 
with tools and equipment known to give satisfactory 
service at an economical cost ? 


2.. Are modern types of labor-saving devices for jani- 
torial work provided ? 
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Editor’s Note.—This is the second install- 
ment of a valuable series, “A Check List for 
Determining Possible Economies in School 
Administration.” 








3.. Are staff members instructed in the proper use and 
care of tools and equipment, from the standpoints 
of good service and long life? 

4.. Are tools and equipment purchased in sizes that 
permit quick work and efficient results? 

5.. Is there a list of standardized janitorial supplies 
and equipment for the system? 

6.. Are the supplies purchased known to give good 

results at a reasonable cost ? 

.. Are custodians definitely instructed in the use of 

the proper kinds and amounts of supplies for effi- 

cient results? 

8.. Are samples of janitor supplies tested and analyzed 
before their purchase in quantities? 

9.. Are supplies purchased on the basis of proven re- 
sults, rather than on the basis of high-pressure ad- 
vertising that is often misleading and untruthful? 

10.. Are supplies purchased on the basis of their true 
names, rather than on the basis of proprietary brand 
names? 

11.. Are janitor supplies purchased in quantities or in 
containers that permit lower prices? 

12.. Are homemade supplies used with success and 
economy, such as 

a).. Sweeping compound? 
b).. Floor wax? 

c).. Floor dressing ? 

d).. Concrete-floor hardener ? 
e).. Fly spray? 

f).. Furniture polish? 

g).. Varnish removers? 

13.. Are concentrated solutions of soap purchased in 
order to avoid paying freight on water? 

14.. Is liquid hand soap cut to approximately 15 per 
cent anhydrous soap content for the use of pupils? 

15.. Is liquid hand soap made by adding distilled or 
soft water to a neutral jelly soap base? 

16.. Has the use of deodorants been discontinued, and 
cleanliness substituted in their place? 

17.. Has the use of so-called disinfectants for spraying 
schoolrooms been discontinued ? 

18.. Are paper-towel fixtures provided that permit the 
extraction of only one sheet at a time? 

19.. Are toilet-paper fixtures provided that permit the 
extraction of only one sheet at a time? 

20.. Are paper-towel and toilet-paper fixtures installed 
so as to discourage the careless use and waste of 
paper ? 

21.. Is a grade and size of paper towel purchased that 
proves economical on the basis of tests? 

22.. Are pupils instructed in the economical use of 
towels and toilet paper? 

23.. Have hot-air driers been investigated as a pos- 
sible means of reducing towel costs? 

24.. Are floor dressings or preservatives used to re- 
duce the amount of manual labor for daily cleaning 
operations ? 

25.. Are the individuals who purchase janitorial sup- 
plies acquainted with the information concerning 
these supplies that is made available by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., and other 
sources of information? 

Purchasing Fuel 

1.. Is coal purchased that by test proves satisfactory 
and economical for use in the local school-heating 
plants? 

2.. Have any tests been made to determine the rela- 

tive efficiency of different fuels in the local school- 

heating plants? 

. Is coal purchased on the basis of definite specifi- 

cations, taking into consideration, the B.t.u. content, 

and percentages of ash, moisture, sulphur, and vola- 
tile matter? 

4.. Are samples of the delivered coal analyzed to learn 
if the fuel comes up to specifications? 

5.. Is a price adjustment made if delivered coal fails 
to come up to the minimum requirements of specifi- 
cations ? 

6.. Is coal purchased through competitive bidding? 

. Is coal purchased at a time of year when the most 

advantageous prices may be secured ? 

8.. Is coal purchased in large quantities in order to 

get the benefit of lower prices? 

. Are school officials furnished with tickets showing 

the weight of the coal delivered, where, and when 

delivered ? 
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10.. Is any attempt made to check the weights sub- 
mitted by those selling and delivering the coal? 

11.. Is a check made to see that coal is delivered to 
school bins instead of being sent elsewhere? 

12. Do-the school authorities refuse to accept inferior 
grades of coal that are clearly below standard re- 
quirements, such as “distress” coal and cleanings 
from local coal yards? 

13.. Have the school authorities considered the pos- 
sibility of purchasing coal directly from the mines or 
through brokers, if it is believed that local dealers 
are asking for an unreasonable margin of profit? 

14.. Have the school authorities investigated the pos- 
sible advantages and economy of oil-burning equip- 
ment ? 

15.. Have the school authorities investigated the pos- 
sible advantages and economy of gas-burning equip- 
ment ? 

Firing and Caring for Heating Plants 

1.. Are firemen instructed in the proper methods of 
firing and caring for the school-heating plants? 

2.. Does a competent supervisor check up on the 
engineers and firemen at intervals to learn how well 
they are performing their duties? 

3.. Are records kept to show 

a).. The amount of fuel consumed ? 

b).. The amount of steam generated? 

c).. The percentage of CO. in the smokestack. 

d).. The temperature of the gases in the stack? 

4.. Are precautions taken to avoid fuel waste due to 

a).. Loss due to handling, both before delivery to 
bins and after? 

b).. Weathering ? 

c).. Coke and coal shaken through the grates to 
the ashes? 

d).. Gases and carbon passing up the chimney as 
smoke due to improper combustion? 

e).. Soot on heating surfaces which reduces con- 


ductivity ? 

f).. Scale in the boiler which reduces conduc- 
tivity ? 

g).. Inefficiency of boilers due to lack of proper 
repairs ? 


h).. Excessive air? 
i).. Poor or improperly adjusted drafts? 
j).. Leakage in the water or steam lines? 
k).. Improperly proportioned combustion cham- 
ber? 
. Is the chimney of sufficient height and properly 
sealed to produce good draft conditions? 
6.. Is any boiler treatment used to prevent the forma- 
tion of scale if water conditions call for such treat- 
ment ? 
.. Have the advantages and economies of automatic 
stoker installation been investigated ? 
8.. Is the humidity controlled to give the occupants a 
feeling of comfort when the temperature is approxi- 
mately 68 to 70 deg. F. (approximately 40-50 per 
cent humidity) ? 
.. Have the advantages and economies of low-pres- 
sure heating plants over high-pressure plants been 
considered, with a view of changing high-pressure 
plants to low-pressure ? 
10.. Can heating plants be altered, or remodeled, so 
that the results and economies justify the expense? 
11.. Where two or more buildings are located quite 
near together, may a central heating plant be in- 
stalled to promote further economy ? 
Conservation of Heat 
1.. Are boilers, hot-water tanks, water and steam lines 
insulated to prevent the needless waste of heat ? 
2.. Does the fireman start heating the building as late 
in the morning as is consistent with comfort ? 
3.. Is the heat turned off immediately in the after- 
noon or evening after the building is vacated? 
4.. In cold weather, is the temperature within the 
building kept to approximately 40 degrees F. when 
not occupied ? 
. Are the heating conditions modified in the early 
fall and late spring when mild weather conditions 
do not require continuous firing? 
- Is heat cut off from vacant rooms or parts of the 
building not in use? 
7.. Is it a practice to keep classrooms at a temperature 
of from 68-70 degrees F. when in use? 
8.. Is it a practice to keep corridors, gymnasiums, and 
shops at a temperature of approximately 65 degrees 
F. when in use? 
. Is the school building equipped with an automatic 
temperature-control system ? 


10.. If so, is the system of temperature control proper- 
ly maintained ? 
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11.. Are hot-water tanks equipped with automatic 
temperature control ? 

12.. Is weather stripping used on windows in climates 
where the saving in fuel justifies the cost of in- 
stallation ? 

13.. Do windows and doors fit snugly so there is no 
needless loss of heat ? 

14.. During the winter months, is it a practice to keep 
outside doors closed when not in use? 

15.. During the winter months, is it a practice to 
keep windows closed, except for necessary ventilat- 
ing provisions? 

16.. If automatic temperature control is not provided, 
are any definite individuals made responsible for 
maintaining proper temperatures in the different 
rooms? 

17.. If schoolrooms are equipped with manually con- 
trolled radiator valves in place of automatic temper- 
ature control, do the teachers shut off the radiators 
rather than open the windows when the rooms be- 
come uncomfortably warm? 

18.. Is each classroom equipped with a good ther- 
mometer ? 

19.. Is a part of the air in the school building re- 
circulated during winter months? 

20.. Is the amount of cold, fresh air brought into the 
school building and the amount of heated air ex- 
hausted from the building during the winter months 
held to a minimum consistent with the more ad- 
vanced standards of ventilation? 

21.. Is the heat shut off from heating coils in venti- 
lating stacks and ducts if the mechanical ventilating 
system is not being used? 

Gas 

1.. Are gas meters checked at intervals to discover 
whether or not there are any leaks in the gas system ? 

2.. Are gas appliances adjusted from time to time to 
burn most efficiently ? 

3.. Are those using gas instructed in the most econom- 
ical methods of burning this fuel? 

4.. Are the proper types of appliances used for the 
particular kind of gas provided? 

5.. Are gas jets shut off when not actually needed? 

6.. Are pilot lights and other continuous-burning 
flames shut off during periods when school is closed ? 

7.. Is the cost of gas held to a minimum, by reducing 
the number of meters? 

8.. Does the school obtain gas at the most favorable 
rate possible? 

9.. Are all useless gas connections eliminated where 
otherwise there would be a minimum charge for 
service ? 

10.. Has the possibility been investigated of substitut- 
ing more economical types of fuel for gas? 

11.. Are charts or tables made to show trend of gas 
consumption per building, which mav call attention 
to waste or excessive use? 

Water 

1.. Are water lines and meters checked at intervals to 
discover whether or not there are any leaks in the 
system ? 

2.. Are custodians instructed, and required to read 
water meters at frequent periods? 

3.. Are charts or tables made to show the trend of 
water consumption per building, which may call at- 
tention to waste or excessive use? 

4.. Are prompt repairs made to leaky pipes and fix- 
tures ? 

5.. Are custodians instructed how to make minor re- 
pairs to leaky fixtures, such as putting in new 
washers, etc. ? 

6.. Does the school maintain a minimum number of 

continuous-flowing and siphon devices? 

. If such devices are maintained, has the possibility 

of shutting off water overnight and week-ends and 

holidays been considered ? 

8.. Are the devices regulated to avoid an unneces- 
sarily rapid flow of water? 

9.. Are self-closing faucets provided ? 

10.. Has the possibility of changing wasteful fixtures 
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over to a more economical type of fixture been con- 
sidered ? 

11.. Are swimming pools refilled only as often as is 
necessary ? 

12.. Are lawns sprinkled only as much as is neces- 
sary ? 

13.. Are lawns sprinkled at a time of day when there 
will be a minimum amount of loss due to evapora- 
tion? 

14.. Do the sprinkling devices distribute the water to 
the best advantage ? 

15.. Have water bills been reduced, by rearranging 
the piping system and using fewer meters when 
practicable ? 

16.. If more than one meter is maintained, has an 
effort been made to get the water company to add 
the meter readings before the sliding rate is applied ? 

17.. Are any water meters canceled during periods or 
seasons of the year when no water is used, if a 
minimum charge is made for connected service ? 

18.. Has an attempt been made to secure lower water 
rates for the schools? 

19.. Has the possibility of installing school-owned 
pumps and water systems at a saving been con- 
sidered ? 

20.. Are pupils, teachers, and other employees in- 
structed not to allow unnecessary waste of water in 
lavatories, showers, drinking fountains, etc. ? 

21.. Are members of the school staff instructed to 
report cases of water leaks and waste to proper 
officials for attention? 

Electricity 

1.. Are charts or tables made to show trend of elec- 
tricity consumption per building, which may call 
attention to waste or excessive use? 

2.. Are standards of electricity consumption estab- 
lished and checked with actual consumption to in- 
dicate possible sources of waste? 

3.. Are pupils and employees urged to codperate in 
reducing costs, and asked to turn off electric lights 
and motors when not needed ? 

4.. Are window shades adjusted to admit sufficient 
natural light so there will be less need for artificial 
light ? 

5.. Is the use of electric lights at night held to a 

minimum ? 

6.. Are obsolete or inefficient types of lamps replaced 
with modern, efficient types of lamps? 

7.. Is it a practice to purchase electric lamps of 
recognized merit and efficiency ? 

8.. Has the size or number of lamps been reduced as 
much as possible, without interfering with proper 
lighting conditions? 

9.. Are corridor lights staggered in separate circuits 
so that not all need be used at one time? 

10.. Are rooms equipped with more than a single 
light switch so that artificial lighting conditions may 
be adjusted to needs? 

11.. Is it a practice to keep windows, skylights, and 
light fixtures clean? 

12.. Are building interiors painted and decorated with 
lighting efficiency in mind? 

13.. Are key switches used in corridors to prevent 
pupils from using them rather indiscriminately ? 

14.. Are lights or motors cut off, if feasible, when 
schools are not in session? 

15.. Are meters occasionally checked for accuracy ? 

16.. Are meters checked at intervals to discover 
whether there is waste or loss of current in the wir- 
ing system? 

17.. Is the wiring suited to the load to be carried ? 

18.. Is all wiring adequately and properly insulated? 

19.. Are fuses and electrical connections in good re- 
pair ? 

20.. Are the approved electric appliances known to 
be efficient and economical in consumption? 

21.. Has electrical equipment been purchased with due 
regard to the voltage furnished by the local power 
plant ? 

22.. Has the possibility of economy in the use of 
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three-phase motors been investigated ? 

23.. Are efficient light fixtures installed in the school- 
rooms? 

24.. Are power and heating appliances metered sepa- 
rately from the lighting load if they receive a lower 
rate? 

25.. Have connections been checked so that it is 
known that equipment entitled to lower rates is 
hooked up with the proper recording meters? 

26.. Is the number of electric meters reduced to a 
minimum so that advantage may be taken of slid- 
ing rates? 

27.. Has an effort been made to induce the local 
power company to add together the different meter 
readings before applying the sliding rate? 

28.. Can the cost of electricity be reduced by chang- 
ing to a different rate schedule? 

29.. Has a definite attempt been made to secure lower 
rates from the local power company ? 

30.. If rates are based on a “demand curve,” does the 
school attempt to regulate the demand so as to 
secure the benefit of lower rates? 

31.. If rates are based on the connected load, have 
costs been reduced by 

a).. Canceling certain motors during periods of 
the year when they are not in use? 

b).. Considering duplicate motors used for the 
same purpose as the equivalent of a single 
motor ? 

c).. Disconnecting equipment that is not being 
used ? 

d).. Taking out lamps that are rarely used ? 

e).. Reducing the size of lamps for certain loca- 
tions, such as tunnels, attics, closets, etc. ? 

32.. Have the possible advantages and economy of a 
school-owned electric power plant been considered 
for larger buildings ? 

Telephone Service 

1.. Is there sufficient demand for each of the tele- 

‘ phones installed to warrant its continuance? 

2.. Can certain telephone service be canceled during 
the summer months with a saving to the district ? 
3.. Does the local telephone company give special rates 
to the schools because of the brief year of service? 
. Has the possibility been considered of placing some 
school-owned telephones in place of some private 

telephones ? 

5.. Has the possibility been considered of substituting 
extension telephones in place of some private tele- 
phones? 

6.. Is there assurance that there are no private tele- 
phones in homes of school employees paid for out of 
school funds on some questionable pretext ? 

7.. Are there definite rules regarding the use of tele- 
phones for long-distance service so that pupils and 
employees cannot make personal calls at school ex- 
pense? 

8.. Are long-distance calls for nonacademic purposes 

paid for out of nonacademic funds? 

. In larger schools, has consideration been given to 

the economy resulting from the installation of an 

automatic telephone system in place of the manual- 
operated switchboard system? 

10.. Has a definite attempt been made to secure lower 
rates for school purposes? 


Freight, Express, and Drayage 

1.. Are the lowest rates obtained for freight, express, 
and drayage services? 

2.. Are freight or express shipments promptly de- 

livered, avoiding the payment of extra holding or 

demurrage charges? 

. Are school employees delivering freight or express 

shipments, if this can be done more efficiently and 

economically than by established transfer com- 

panies ? 

4.. Does the school order supplies and equipment long 
enough in advance of needs so shipments may be 


made by freight, rather than by express or parcel 
post ? 


> 


oO 
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(Continued on Page 59) 
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THE SUSSEX HIGH SCHOOL, 
SUSSEX, NEW JERSEY 


A period of depression is distinctly a favor- 
able time to erect important public buildings. 
This is true because not only the lowest prices 
can be obtained, but especially because the 
most careful planning for economy and effi- 
ciency and the best workmanship of skilled 
mechanics will be put into a structure. 

Sussex, New Jersey, is a community that has 
had the courage to plan and erect a high-school 
building during the depression, and to take full 
advantage of the prevailing conditions for ob- 
taining an exceptionally fine building at a min- 
imum of cost. 

The building is designed in the Colonial style 
to harmonize with the general architecture of 
the community. The building faces the town 
and is so placed that an excellent view can be 
had from the state highway. 

The building has been planned to fit a rather 
complete program of elementary and secondary 
education, and to serve as an important center 
in the civic life of the community. In the 
planning the executive head of the school devel- 
oped the educational needs and outlined the 
administrative and instructional programs. The 
school is a complete six-year high school, which 
meets all the requirements of the New Jersey 
State Department of Education and includes 
special courses indicated by the agricultural 
interests of the community. 

The building is two stories in height and is 
without basement, except for the boiler and 
coal rooms and a storage room. The central 
portion of the first floor to the left of the 
entrance lobby has a combined principal’s office 
and director’s room, a waiting room, and a 
toilet. To the right of the lobby there is a large 
room for the agricultural department; to the 
rear there is a manual-training shop, with a 
separate entrance through which automobiles 
and farm machinery, as well as supplies, can be 
admitted for study. In the central portion of 
the building there are also two standard class- 
rooms, 

The right wing of the first floor has an audi- 
torlum, arranged to seat approximately 500 
persons. The room is a complete, self-contained 
unit, with separate vestibule, restrooms, and 
toilets, and a large stage with dressing rooms. 
It is expected that the auditorium will serve not 
only for school use but will be a community 
meeting place. 
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SUSSEX HIGH SCHOOL, SUSSEX, NEW JERSEY 
Jacoby and Everett, Architects, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


WOODWORKING SHOP, SUSSEX HIGH SCHOOL, SUSSEX, NEW JERSEY 
Jacoby and Everett, Architects, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
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AUDITORIUM, SUSSEX HIGH SCHOOL, SUSSEX, NEW JERSEY 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, SUSSEX HIGH SCHOOL, SUSSEX, NEW JERSEY 
Jacoby and Everett, Architects, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
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The left wing of the building contains a gym- 
nasium, with shower and locker rooms adjoin- 
ing it. The room is especially fitted for physi- 
cal-education work and includes permanent 
seating for 300 persons. In front of the gym- 
nasium there is a cafeteria and a kitchen, which 
can be entirely closed off from the cafeteria, so 
that the latter may be used for study or for 
classroom purposes. It is expected that this 
cafeteria will serve also for community meals, 
and that large dinners will be accommodated 
in the adjoining gymnasium. 

The second floor contains in the central sec- 
tion, five classrooms and three rooms intended 
for commercial studies. The left wing contains 
a large room for domestic science, a combined 
library-and-study hall, and a combination 
science laboratory. 

The building is of Underwriters’ Class B fire- 
resisting construction, using a structural steel 
frame with bar joists and concrete floors. The 
partitions between the classrooms are of gyp- 
sum and are plastered. All ceilings are plas- 
tered. The concrete floors in all the instruc- 
tional rooms are covered with hardwood floor- 
ing. The wood trim is oak. The shower and 
toilet rooms have concrete floors, and slate par- 
titions are used. The gymnasium has finish- 
brick walls. The auditorium is plastered and 
has brick wainscoting and brick pilasters. 

The building is heated by means of steam, 


. with unit ventilators in all classrooms and other 


instructional spaces. Automatic temperature 
control is provided. 

The contract for the building was let in 
November, 1931, and the construction was com- 
pleted so that it could be occupied in Septem- 
ber, 1932. The contracts for construction were 
as follows: 


General construction........ $ 9,705 
Structural steel... 6.600555. 7,922 
Heating and ventilation..... 18,990 
ee ee eee 9,655 
CE < ect cteann eaxeees 7,677 


On the basis of the cubical content, the cost 
was only 19% cents per cubic foot, which is 
extremely low considering the high quality of 
the entire construction and finish. 


The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of Messrs. Jacoby & Everett, 
architects, of Allentown, Pa. 


SCHOOLS AND ECONOMY 

In the hysteria that seems always to accompany any 
disturbance in the flow of money, we hear much of 
the need (dire need, as some think) of reducing expen- 
ditures in all branches of government. The simplest 
and easiest method suggested is to cut a given per cent 
all along the line, regardless of merit and without fore- 
thought. It is said that we cannot go on as we are; 
our incomes have been greatly reduced, and we can’t 
pay for the present expensive government. Presumably 
because of an inherent horror of taxes we dislike to 
pay them, and allow ourselves to believe that much 
of the tax money is wasted or dishonestly expended. 
Let us reduce taxes by all possible means, but let us 
do it wisely. “Economy” seems to be the watchword. 

Economy in its Greek origin implies the efficient 
management of a house or home, and sets up a wholly 
desirable standard. The word also implies elimination 
of waste and extravagance. Economy calls for adequate 
knowledge of the facts, judgment of their relative 
values, and wisdom and courage to act efficiently. 

When we set out to reorganize our own household 
affairs to meet a reduced income, we do not cut each 
item a given per cent. We sharply reduce, or eliminate 
the less essential items first, and only in extreme and 
unavoidable conditions do we reduce food, clothing, or 
shelter. Let us do likewise in the matter of expenditures 
for government; and let us realize what we get for our 
taxes before we reduce them too far. 

If we did not maintain through government a police 
and army force, a fire-fighting force, a public health 
service, welfare work, good roads and highways, and 
good schools, we should have to provide for similar 
services privately or in smaller and less effective groups. 
If we may judge from the costs in some private under- 
takings to render public service, it is wholly evident 
that the services now paid for from taxes would cost 
us about twice as much if government did not provide 
them. In any government conducted with honesty and 
fair efficiency, it may be justly claimed that the tax- 
payer gets more for his tax dollar than for any other 
dollar.— Wells A. Hall. 
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MARATHON CENTRAL SCHOOL, MARATHON, NEW YORK 


Randall and Vedder, Architects, Syracuse, New York. 
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A Successful School-Building Addition 


The Marathon Central School, Marathon, New York 


The American habit of demanding entirely 
new buildings whenever a new need arises has 
received a serious setback during the recent 
depression. Both public authorities and private 
owners have come to the tardy realization, im- 
posed by economic conditions, that an enlarged 
or a remodeled building may be quite as satis- 
factory esthetically and practically as a new 
one. School authorities have frequently found 
in the past two years that a structurally sound 
schoolhouse can be adjusted to a new situation 
developing from an enlarged enrollment, a 
changed curriculum, or a new form of school 
organization, with a large economy in imme- 
diate outlay and with a corresponding lengthen- 
ing of the life and service of an old building. 

The new school plant of the Marathon Cen- 
tral School District, of Marathon, New York, 
represents an interesting solution of the prob- 
lem of remodeling a school building only five 
years old and of providing an addition for a 
very greatly increased school population and 
an enriched instructional program. The result- 
ing school plant is in some respects ideal, and 
the administrative and instructional situation 
could not have been improved by planning de 
novo and erecting a single new building. 

The Marathon School District is made up of 
eighteen former school districts, of which seven 
formerly operated one-room rural schools. It 
also includes the town of Marathon, which had 
a complete elementary and high school erected 
five years ago, and in excellent physical condi- 
tion. The combined districts have a student 
population of 700 children, of which 450 are 
enrolled in the elementary grades, and 250 in 
the high school. The members of the school 
board are L. E. Harvey, president, C. G. Davis, 
W. F. Brockway, H. W. Hunt, Norman Brown, 
C. D. Carter, R. F. Currier, and Helen A. 
Slate. 

After a survey of the educational program 
of the schools and the student population, con- 
ducted by the principal and the district super- 
intendent with the help of the architects, it was 


found that the old school building could be 
made to meet the requirements of the high 
school. A number of alterations would, how- 
ever, be necessary to unify the services and to 
adjust the accommodations fully to the en- 
larged enrollment. 

The Marathon School provides a complete 
program of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion as required by the New York State Edu- 
cation Department and includes in its offerings 
commercial subjects, industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, music and agriculture. The pupils range 
in age and grade from kindergartners to twelfth 
graders. 


r 


The problem, therefore, resolved itself around 
the most economical and administratively use- 
ful adaptation of the old building to the high 
school, and the planning of the new building to 
the grades. The Marathon School building as 
completed is composed therefore of one unit in 
which the grade classes are ideally housed, and 
another unit in which the high-school classes 
are cared for. The two are so combined and 
connected as to provide a desirable separation 
of the older from the younger pupils, and so 
joined as to combine ease of administration 
with economy in circulation and full use of the 
larger rooms for both groups. 





AUDITORIUM, MARATHON CENTRAL SCHOOL, MARATHON, NEW YORK 
Randall and Vedder, Architects, Syracuse, New York. 
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THE GYMNASIUM IS LIGHTED BY LARGE CLERESTORY FENESTRA. 
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In adapting the old building to its new uses, 
the auditorium-gymnasium, which was _ too 
small for the larger enrollment, was converted 
on the first floor into a cafeteria, the former 
shower and locker rooms becoming the kitchen. 
The alterations also provided an additional 
room on the second floor to be used as a library, 
with a librarian’s office and workroom. The 
classrooms and laboratories were either com- 
bined or subdivided to meet the new instruc- 
tional requirements. At the cost of $25,000, the 
old building has been converted into a practical 
high-school unit. 

In the new building there is an auditorium 
seating 650, complete with a stage fully 
equipped for plays and school entertainments. 
The balcony is fitted with a picture-projecting 
booth. The design of this room, with its mod- 
ernistic treatment, has been much admired. 

The new building also includes twelve class- 
rooms, a kindergarten, a clinic, and an ag- 
ricultural and manual-arts room. The gymna- 
sium measures 71 by 45 ft., and has a balcony 
seating 300 spectators. The auditorium, the 
gymnasium, and the new cafeteria have been 
constructed with an acoustical corrective treat- 
ment that has proved especially satisfactory. 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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ADMINISTRATION AND HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, LOWER MERION TOWNSHIP, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Savery and Scheetz, Architects, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Housing the Administration and the High-School 


Overflow 


The enlargement of existing school plants, 
through remodeling and extensions or the erec- 
tion of annexes, provides a challenge to school 
authorities and architects. To the school execu- 
tives it means the rearrangement of classes and 
departments and the modification of adminis- 
trative plans and daily programs to insure the 
efficiency of departments and the minimum 
travel of pupils; it means, too, the anticipation 
of future growth and probable change of the 
school offerings. To the architects it means the 
adjustment of building spaces and mechanical 
plant, not only to the educational needs as seen 
by the school executives, but also the more 
difficult limitation of the outlay to the purse of 
the school district. 

A rather unusual solution of an enlargement 
problem is afforded by the Lower Merion 
Township High School at Ardmore, Pa. The 
rapid growth of the junior- and senior-high- 
school enrollments during the decade from 1921 
to 1931 made an enlargement of the high- 
school building inevitable. After a thorough 
study of the problem it seemed advisable to 
erect a classroom-gymnasium building imme- 
diately adjoining the existing high-school build- 
ing. The latter is an excellent building, com- 
plete with auditorium, shops, administrative 
offices, library, and all the other facilities for a 
complete six-year program. The site is central 
and a section of the grounds devoted formerly 
to tennis courts could be utilized for the new 
building. By joining the old and the new build- 
ings by a closed corridor and stairways the 
entire school could be operated by one principal 


and one office organization. The need of admin- 
istrative offices for the school district from 
which the twelve grade schools of the district 
are managed also influenced the school board’s 
decision. 

The building was designed by Messrs. 


Savery & Scheetz, architects, after the program 
had been under consideration for several years 
by the superintendent and the school board. 
Complete statements of present needs and 
future plans for development of school services 
were made available to the architects. 





BOARD ROOM, ADMINISTRATION AND HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, LOWER MERION TOWNSHIP, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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VOCAL CLASSROOM 

















CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 





LOBBY A, ADMINISTRATION AND HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, 
LOWER MERION TOWNSHIP, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 


ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


The administration unit is practically a 
separate building and may be operated entirely 
without putting any of the school facilities into 
motion. The building is entered through a wide 
vestibule and an entrance hall. From an infor- 
mation desk and telephone operator’s station, 
the movement of visitors and others who have 
business to transact may be controlled. To the 
left and right are the superintendent’s and the 
business manager’s offices. Each has a public 
office, a private office, and space for clerical 
work and conferences. Vaults, storage space, 
toilets adjoin the offices. On the second floor 
there is a large meeting room for the board of 
education. There are also committee rooms, 
offices for the special supervisors, medical and 
dental clinic, and various storage rooms and 
toilet. Attention has been given to make admin- 
istrative unit ample for many years to come. 
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FLOOR PLANS, ADMINISTRATION AND HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 


Savery and Scheetz, Archit 


In the school section of the building the chief 
area is occupied by the gymnasium which is one 
of the finest in Pennsylvania. The room meas- 
ures 70 by 109 feet, and is finished with blocks- 
on-end flooring, tile walls, and plastered con- 
crete ceiling. Seating for 1500 spectators is 
provided. Boys’ and girls’ lockers and showers 


are located in separate rooms under the main 
bank of seats. 
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, LOWER MERION TOWNSHIP, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ARDMORE, 
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On the first floor there are also four class- 
rooms, a mechanical-drawing room, visiting- 
team rooms with showers, toilets, a teachers’ 
and social room, and a storage room. The last 
mentioned has a separate entrance and adjoins 
the elevator for facilitating the handling of 
furniture, supplies, etc., for the entire school 
system. 

On the second floor there are six classrooms, 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, ADMINISTRATION AND HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, LOWER MERION TOWNSHIP, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Savery and Scheetz, Architects, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


a large arts-and-crafts shop, and a sewing room. 

On the third floor there are five additional 
classrooms, two suites for music instruction; 
physics, chemistry, and biology laboratories; 
science lecture rooms, and ample storage rooms, 
toilets, etc. A room for plant-life study and a 
clockroom are located in the tower. 

The exterior design is modern in detail, and 
conservative in spirit. The walls are faced with 
local granite and the trim is cut Indiana lime- 
stone. The construction throughout is fireproof, 
with concrete floors, steel columns, brick and 
brick-tile interior walls. Corridor floors are 
terrazzo and stairs are terrazzo with nonslip 


nosings. Classroom floors are asphalt tile or 
maple. The offices in the administration build- 
ing have rubber-tile floors. The toilets have 
terrazzo floors and tile walls. Metal doors have 
been used to separate corridors and _ stair 
towers. Classroom doors are flush panel, and 
in the case of the gymnasium and music rooms 
are of the soundproof type. 

The building is heated by low-pressure steam, 
with overhead feed, fitted with vacuum pumps 
on all returns. The steam plant to which new 
boilers have been added is located in the old 
building. Ventilation is provided by means of 
unit ventilators in the classrooms and plenum 
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fans in the gymnasium. The entire system has 
automatic temperature control. 

The building cost, with heating, electric in- 
stallation, plumbing, and architects’ fees $625,- 
711.58. Of this, $50,000 was spent for the en- 
largement of the heating plant and the renewal 
of the heating system in the old building. The 
cost of the new building was 29.3 cents per 
cubic foot. 


BALTIMORE SCHOOLS COM.- 
MENDED FOR ECONOMY 


The public schools of the city of Baltimore “are be- 
ing well and intelligently administered and there is no 
evidence of waste in any of the departments or activ- 
ities of the schools.” This is the finding of the Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee which recently received reports 
from the eleven subcommittees dealing with portions 
of the activities of the educational department which 
were assigned to them for special study in connection 
with a survey of the school department. The eleven 
committees having the work in charge were the art, 
the home economics, the music, the industrial arts, the 
vocational education, the health, the statistics, the 
business, the special education, the colored schools, and 
the elementary, junior-high, and senior-high-schools 
committees. 

The reviewing committee found that the school 
affairs of the city are well and intelligently administered 
and that there is no waste in any of the departments 
or activities of the system. It was also found that the 
administration and operation of the schools has at- 
tained a high state of efficiency and good management. 
In fact, there was considerable progress shown in the 
schools since the Strayer survey in 1920. 

While criticism has sometimes been made that an 
excessive amount of money is spent for salaries of 
supervisors, superintendents, and other officials in 
charge of supervision of school activities, the com- 
mittee found that this item has been cut too far in 
carrying out the reductions made in the past two 
years. It was brought out that in a large school sys- 
tem such as Baltimore, it is essential that there should 
be an adequate number of officials for proper super- 
vision and direction of the schools. 

The committees also made a study of the so-called 
“frills” of education and agreed that the special sub- 
ject covered by each of them is a highly advisable and 
necessary part of public-school education, and that the 
cost is but a very small part of the total amount ex- 
pended for the maintenance and operation of the 
school system. It was believed that no substantial part 
of this cost would be saved or avoided by discontinu- 
ing the special subjects altogether, for the reason that 
one teacher can effectively instruct only a l:mited num- 
ber of pupils at one time, and that these teachers 
would still be needed even if the subjects were elimi- 
nated. 

The committees further found that it is impossible 
under the existing law and the organization of public- 
school education to accomplish any economy by limit- 
ing the number of pupils. While some saving might be 
effected by requiring some students to be transferred to 
other branches of instruction, the increased expense, on 
the whole, cannot be controlled, due to the increasing 
number of pupils. Neither can the situation be met by 
reducing the number of teachers. Increase in the num- 
ber of students necessarily requires a corresponding 
increase in the number of teachers by whom they are 
instructed. 

The committees are not in favor of any large reduc- 
tion in salaries, believing that they are already as slow 
as they should be if the efficiency of the schools is to 
be maintained at its present level. If any reduction 
should become necessary, the committees suggested that 
any such action be preceded by a general survey of all 
salaries and other expenditures in the different muni- 
cipal departments, in order that the school system may 
not be singled out for drastic reductions, when it is 
only one of the several departments of the city admin- 
istration. 


SCHOOL-BOND ISSUES DURING JUNE 


During the month of June, 1933, boards of educa- 
tion in the United States issued bonds for the con- 
struction of new school buildings or the enlargement 
of existing buildings in the amount of $1,138,703. 
Bonds for refunding purposes in the amount of $2,803,- 
416 were issued. Temporary loans in the form of notes 
and certificates of indebtedness in the amount of 
$1,089,700 were issued. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


A total of 224 new school-building projects were 
undertaken during the month of June in 37 states 
east of the Rockies. According to Dodge, the contracts 
for these buildings amounted to $3,719,300. 
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Our School Architecture of Tomorrow 


William B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Missouri 


A new school architecture will rise out of the 
present chaotic conditions. It will be distinctly 
American, with only a link to bridge tradition 
and precedent. We may have to be educated 
to like it, but it is coming just the same, regard- 
less of likes and dislikes. 

The clamor for cost reduction looms up as the 
paramount cause for our new Americar school. 
Planning and construction processes have 
already been affected. For the same reason, 
school superintendents are faced with the 
problem of curriculum adjustments, with the 
necessity for changes in methods of instruction 
and in the size of classes. 

Next to the matter of cost-cutting, the 30- 
hour week (which we are told is coming) with 
its accompanying enforced leisure for adults, 
comes in for consideration in planning the 
school of the future. No doubt, the need for 
flexibility will subject the shorter work week to 
numerous modifications. Still, there is every 
reason to believe that increased school accom- 
modations for adults will be included as one 
of the problems of the school architect of the 
future. 


Pen Picture of the New American 
School 


For building and administrative economies, 
the school of the future will need to be of fair 
size and erected on an ample site. In this 
respect, it need not represent much of a 
departure from many of our forward-looking, 
present-day school centers. The real change will 
appear in a revolutionized building plan as it 
is evolved to meet the enlarged and reorganized 
educational program and the new conditions. 

Strange as it may seem, and contrary to the 
present-day insistence on cuts and eliminations, 
gymnasiums, baths, gardens, play fields and 
lunchrooms will flourish and expand. Why? 
Because the people and their children will need 
them and want them. For the same reason, 
school libraries will take on a new meaning and 
come into greater use. Workshops will become 
increasingly popular as they assume the old- 
time character of the village repair shop and 
project their possibilities for adult hobbies. 





Many schoolmen believe that the traditional 
classrooms, with their rows of fixed seats, will 
most probably pass into history. In their place 
will appear a smaller number of large rooms, 
more on the order of small assembly halls, for 
music, art, English, and the social sciences, 
equipped with all the visual and auditory aids, 
the motion picture, and the radio. Some of the 
old-time classrooms will graduate into a new 
form of laboratory or workroom for reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and spelling. 

Yes, a new American school architecture will 
come out of all this. The many recent experi- 
ments with new building forms and new mate- 
rials have had some effects on mass and design 
of our present-day school buildings. They are 
trivial though, compared with the force of a 
changed functional plan, necessitated by a new 
educational outlook and procedure. Tomorrow’s 
school architecture will take on a distinct utili- 
tarian form and character as it emerges from the 
transformed functional plan. It can and, in 
the hands of the skilled architect, it will be 
beautiful, as well as useful, and economical. 
Thirty million individuals of all ages and sizes 
or, one out of every four, are going to some 
kind of school mow. As the numbers increase 
this huge army, with its broadened outlook on 
“education and life,’ with its disregard of 
precedent, and with its chief interest in the great 
things of the moment, will unconsciously per- 
haps, but nevertheless surely, carry into to- 
morrow the greatest constructive and living 
asset produced by any civilization in all history. 





A new teacher is among us discovering won- 
ders. She is less a fault-finder and more a 


. power-finder. A new educational administra- 


tor is among us. He is not looking for trou- 
ble; he is looking for abilities. Wherever 
these two meet, the school blooms with the 
rich products of young life; schoolwork enters 
into the whole life of the child; the child 
grows and thrives in a moral atmosphere, 
made more effective because it is whole- 
heartedly accepted as worthy by the children 
themselves.—Hughes Mearns. 
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A CALIFORNIA RURAL SCHOOL 


Extreme simplicity characterizes the two- 
teacher school building, erected in the summer 
of 1932, for the Ben Ali Rural School District, 
near North Sacramento, California. 

The building contains, at present, two class- 
rooms, but is arranged to later permit the addi- 
tion of further classrooms at the rear. The 
building is of frame construction, which is desir- 
able because of climatic and earthquake condi- 
tions. The exterior is veneered, with select com- 
mon brick. The roof is covered with tile, and 
the windows are of the universal awning type; 
the exterior and interior wood trim is of red- 
wood, and the floors in the classrooms are pine. 
The corridors and toilets have cement floors and 
wainscots, and plaster walls and ceilings. The 
classrooms are plastered and painted and are 
fitted with slate blackboards, cork-carpet bulle- 
tin boards, and built-in bookcases. 

The toilet rooms are fitted with standard 
washbowls, toilets, and urinals, heavy-duty flush 
valves, and steel toilet partitions. 

The building was designed by Messrs. P. L. 
Dragon and C. R. Schmidts, architects, of 
Berkeley, California. 
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BEN ALI DISTRICT SCHOOL, NORTH SACRAMENTO, 
CALIFORNIA 
P. L. Dragon and C. R. Schmidts, Architects, 
Berkeley, California. 
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BEN_ALI DISTRICT SCHOOL, NORTH SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


P. L. Dragon and C. R. Schmidts, Architects, Berkeley, California. 
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Hold National School-Board Conference 


A well-attended national conference of members 
of boards of education, held recently during the 
convention of the National Education Association 
in Chicago, discussed school-budget practices and 
the maintenance of school morale. 

The first meeting on July 5 was addressed by 
Mr. S. L. Wozniak, president of the board of edu- 
cation of Hamtramck, Michigan, who outlined 
from his experience in Hamtramck, a plan for de- 
veloping school budgets on the basis of an essen- 
tial educational program, a sound educational 
philosophy, and a continuing study of the local 
school situation. Practical aspects of the adminis- 
tration of the budget were presented in a fearless 
paper read by Mr. Paul C. Stetson, superintendent 
of schools at Indianapolis, and president of the 
Department of Superintendence. The paper will 
be found on another page of this issue. 

The closing address was a discussion of the im- 
portant problems of managing and protecting 
school funds. This subject has been intensively 
studied by Dr. H. H. Linn, assistant superintendent 
of schools in charge of business affairs, Muskegon, 
Michigan. In his paper before the conference, Mr. 
Linn said: 


Protecting School Funds 


School funds are subject to many hazards of control 
that may result in their loss or diversion from the 
purposes for which they are intended. Many of these 
hazards are due directly to the political control over 
these funds. School-board members who determine the 
fiscal policies, and other public officials who carry out 
the policies are usually either elected to their positions 
by popular vote or are appointed by politically elected 
individuals or groups. Under these conditions, public 
officials may secure important offices although they 
mav be neither fit nor fitted by training, ability, ex- 
perience, or character to assume the responsibilities. 
Also the diversification of local school control in this 
country, with something like 150,000 school districts 
and nearly a half million school-board members, inter- 
feres with the development of sounder policies and 
better fiscal procedures. Furthermore, there is a mass 
of legislative enactments designed to direct and re- 
strict the fiscal policies and procedures controlling the 
school funds, but many of these are obsolete, or weak 
and ineffective. Some present statutes actually work 
against the proper control of school funds and condone 
improper practices. Finally, school funds, like other 
public funds, are often poorly managed because of 
the general indifference on the part of many public 
officials who pay less attention to the management of 
the public funds than they do to their own private 
affairs. 

A board of education desiring to set up a compre- 
hensive program for safeguarding the school funds 
should consider the following provisions: a 

1. A complete and well-developed system ot financial 
accounting. 

2. An annual audit of financial accounts by com- 
petent auditors from outside the regular school system. 

3. A well-rounded program of publicity that in- 
forms the general public not only how the school funds 
have been spent and handled, but also how the offi- 
cials propose to spend the monies in advance. 

4. The bonding of all individuals directly respon- 
sible for the proper care and management of school 
funds, and by whom an act of negligence or wrong- 
doing may result in a monetary loss to the school dis- 
trict. 

5. The development of, and adherence to, a care- 
fully worked-out financial budget. 

6. The selection of a strong depository with ade- 
quate security for the funds deposited therein. 


School Publicity 


The second day’s conference was presided over 
by Mr. W. F. Confrey, president of the Illinois 
School-Board Association, La Salle, Illinois. 

In the opening address, Prof. A. B. Moehlmann, 
of the University of Michigan, outlined the present 
functions and relations of school boards as these 
have been modified and brought into relief through 
the depression. In our democratic form of govern- 
ment the board of education is a legislative body 
which is expected to represent the community and 
to promote its welfare. Primarily, the board must 
be intelligent so that it may interpret with con- 
fidence what the people want. The members require 
exceptional courage, poise, and honesty. As a repre- 
sentative organization, the board of education is a 
buffer to protect the schools from the unreasoning 
emotional mob on the one hand, and from the ill- 
advised or too advanced educational specialist on 


the other hand. The board must always act as a 
balancer and stabilizer by having, first, full knowl- 
edge of the community, its needs and its abilities, 
and second, by securing the full codperation of the 
teachers and the administrative staff. 

Publicity of school affairs is essential to the suc- 
cess of any board of education and its program. 
The board must establish confidence by holding 
open business meetings and by promulgating open 
policies. Its statements to the public and its ex- 
planations of school projects and affairs must be 
written in the simplest language that will be un- 
derstood by the average man. It is desirable that 
all problems which come before the board be solved 
by the use of the discussion technique. A board of 
education’s only permanent evidence of its actions 
and procedures is to be found in clear records of 
meetings and complete financial accounting. An ex- 
cellent means of satisfying public curiosity con- 
cerning expenditures is the annotated tax bill which 
uses the technique of the annotated bank state- 
ment to make clear the several costs of school 
services. The board of education should consider 
itself the harmonizer of public opinion in carrying 
forward the program of public education in an in- 
telligent, progressive manner. 


School-Board Ethics 


The second paper of the afternoon was read by 
Mrs. James Mehan, member of the board of school 
directors at Milwaukee, Wis. She pleaded for 
higher ideals in the conduct of school business: 

Some of the unethical practices in which boards and 
their members engage are probably due to a lack of 
understanding of the proper course to be pursued, 
while in others it represents a case of yielding to the 
temptation to place the welfare of some politically 
minded individual or group ahead of that of the chil- 
dren and their parents. Very often the party concerned 
is the board member himself. He hopes to benefit 
either directly or indirectly from some bit of favorit- 
ism shown, even though his gain is the children’s loss. 
It very often happens that a newly elected board 
member feels that he has a special mission to perform 
as the chosen representative of some particular group 
or interest which was instrumental in securing his 
election or appointment. If chosen from a ward, he is 
likely to feel that his first obligation is to his ward 
supporters rather than to the children of the entire 
school system. It may be that certain interests in a 
section are demanding the erection of a new school or 
the purchase of a certain site in order that friendly 
real-estate promoters may be relieved of some of their 
burdens. Any member of a board who caters to those 
who have special interests, instead of placing the in- 
terests of all the children of the entire school system 
first has no business on an American school board. 
His field is politics and not educational service to 
children. 

The true functions of a board of education are so 
special and so different from those of the ordinary 
political body that it is really necessary through ex- 
perience on the board to prepare properly to perform 
them. The early years of service on the board might 
be recognized as a training school for valuable future 
service to the educational system. The intricacies of a 
large school system are such that no member can hope 
to become familiar with all that is expected of him 
short of a year’s service. The only manner in which a 
member can be prepared to perform his duties proper- 
ly when the board is in session is through the knowl- 
edge of the detailed proceedings before the committees 
which are studying the particular issues recommended 
to the board for action. 


Policy Functions of the Board 


The position of a board of education is similar to 
that of a board of directors of a great corporation. 
Its members are not the executive officers but form 
the policy-making board which lays down principles 
under which its salaried experts are authorized to 
administer the affairs of the corporation. The board of 
directors of a corporation passes upon the policies pro- 
posed by its president or general manager and his 
staff. It requires its executive officers to submit the 
fact upon which they base their recommendations for 
changes in policy and approves or disapproves the 
proposals in the light of all the evidence. 

A board of education, like a board of directors, 
functions only when in session. No member of the 
board should attempt to function as the board or for 
the board. Our hired executives are paid to do all the 
interim business and theirs is the full resnonsibility to 
function for the board when it is not in session. If 
they do not execute our formal enactments, the cure is 
certainly not to be found in the interference by in- 
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MISS JESSIE GRAY 
Grade Teacher, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
President, National Education Association. 


dividual board members. That way lies chaos for them 
and for us. Individually, the members of the board 
of directors of a corporation, or of a board of educa- 
tion, have no authority and are powerless to issue 
executive orders. This is a fact which members of 
school boards sometimes forget. 

When board members attempt individually to per- 
form the functions of the board, they cannot fail to 
interfere with the smooth operation of the school 
system. If not effectively checked by the board itself 
this practice is likely to result in intimidation on the 
part of teachers, principals, and superintendents. Each 
individual member of a board of education needs to 
realize that he is elected to vote on matters which 
properly come before the board as a whole, and that 
he is not elected for the purpose of interfering with the 
work of the schools by attempting to dictate what 
teachers and the administrative staff shall do. 


The Superintendent’s Job 


Board members need to recognize at all times that 
their function is legislative, and not administrative, 
that administration rests with the superintendent who 
is the chief executive officer. They need to remember 
that the board’s business is to consider proposals which 
the superintendent brings before it, to require of him 
that he submit the facts upon which he bases his 
recommendation, to report upon the condition and 
progress of the schools, and in the light of the facts 
to determine the policies which shall govern the ad- 
ministration of the schools. By so doing they will in- 
sure a better system of schools for the children and 
greater economy in the use of the taxpayers’ money. 

In deciding matters of general financial policy, such 
as the total budget for school operating purposes, the 
budget for new buildings and bonds, the tax levy to 
be requested, or tax legislation to be sought, they will 
need to pass upon scores of educational and financial 
questions of a more specific nature. They must decide 
such questions as the schedule of salaries to be paid, 
the minimum and the maximum, the annual incre- 
ments to be allowed if any, and the allowances to be 
made for various degrees of preparation which teachers 
may have above the minimum qualifications. They 
must decide upon the scope of activities to be financed 
by the educational program, whether they will con- 
tinue to support kindergartens, night. schools, summer 
schools, and social centers or whether they will make 
adequate provisions for the education of children re- 
quiring special attention, such as the blind, crippled, 
deaf, and retarded. They must decide whether they 
will permit the opening of new schools recommended 
by the superintendent, or whether they will consent 
to include an item in the budget for the erection of a 
new building for a particular school. Each of these 
matters involves questions of educational policy as 
well as questions of finance. They concern both the 
children and the taxpayer. When the board is con- 
sidering the annual budget it is considering the ques- 
tion of the educational advantages which the citizens 
of the community shall be asked to provide for their 
children. Passing upon such matters is worthy of the 
best efforts of any board member. 


Boards Must Face Responsibility 


While it will be argued by some that it is the busi- 
ness of the superintendent to decide many of these 


(Concluded on Page 55) 
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The National Industrial Recovery Act 
and the School Interests 


HE national industrial recovery act now being put into opera- 
tion throughout the United States will affect the school in- 
terests. The act aims to serve as an aid in the public projects ob- 
viously necessary, and to regulate allied industrial enterprise. The 
one contemplates the construction of schoolhousing, where the im- 
perative need is well established, while the other will affect the com- 
mercial relations which school systems from time to time engage in. 
The educational interests ought to welcome timely and needed 
financial aid and a departure designed to stabilize commerce and 
industry and establish a more equitable relationship between pro- 
ducer and consumer. Education and science have made their con- 
tribution to industrial and commercial efficiency of a modern day, 
but no one will hold that the job is either completed, or that it can- 
not be improved upon. 

The school authorities have stood in the attitude of the consumer. 
They engage in the planning and construction of school buildings. 
They are in the market for school supplies, furniture, textbooks, and 
an array of paraphernalia used in and about a school plant, and all 
they ask for the money they expend is an honest and serviceable 
article at a reasonable cost. So much for the school side of the ques- 
tion. 

The industrial and commercial side bears an economic relation to 
the educational interests which cannot be ignored. The prosperity of 
the manufacturer, the producer, and the distributor cannot be taken 
too lightly. The material well-being of society, as a whole, is re- 
flected in the support upon which the schools must rely. This fact 
has been brought home to the school authorities in recent years with 
more than ordinary force and conviction. 

To hold that when the school authorities have struck a bargain in 
the purchase of supplies and textbooks, when the producers and dis- 
tributors of these aids to education have lost rather than made any 
money in the transaction, does not spell a wholesome situation. Nor 
has anybody in reality benefited in a deal which has involved a loss 
to the producer who employs labor, raw materials, capital, and 
credit. 

The national industrial recovery act primarily contemplates 
proper compensation to both capital and labor. It proceeds upon the 
thought that he who sells far below an equitable production cost is 
doing greater harm than he who exacts an exorbitant price. The 
former may manage to get by, as the street phrase goes, by depriv- 
ing labor of its just compensation, leaving his creditors in the lurch, 
or skinning a contract. The unfair competitor, who breaks down 
prices, may thereby benefit the few, but it is certain that he has in- 
jured the many. 

The new act permits producers in allied industries to get together 
upon a basis of equity and fairness to all concerned. That implies an 
understanding on the purchase of raw materials, the employment of 
labor, overhead costs, marketing conditions, prices, credits, and the 
like. Such agreements are subject to governmental approval. The 
purchaser is called upon to pay the right price —a price that con- 
templates a proper compensation for the labor involved and a rea- 
sonable earning on the capital invested. In brief, society pays an 
honest price for what it gets — no more and no less. 

The history of the school-supply and furniture industry reveals 
the fact that the genius of invention and mechanical skill have made 
a marvelous contribution toward the efficiency of the school service. 
And yet it does not appear that the industry has met with the ma- 
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terial reward to which it has been entitled. The number of financial 
failures is greater than the number of financial successes. 

The school interests are concerned in securing adequate service at 
an equitable cost, and with that thought in mind may welcome any 
departure in the industrial field that will rehabilitate the same to 
normal conditions. The destinies of popular education are intimate- 
ly interwoven with the nation’s economic pulsations. There is no 
escape from that contention. 

Referring finally to that part of the recovery act designed to serve 
in the direction of capital investment, namely, to come to the rescue 
where an imperative need for more schoolhousing exists, school au- 
thorities are cautioned to proceed with comprehension, circumspec- 
tion, and precision. In every state there will be advisory boards 
whose business it will be to determine upon the expediency and 
necessity phases of public projects. In brief, those who desire to 


avail themselves of federal aid must have their cause and case well 
in hand. 


Citizenship Service on School Boards 


HE burdens and compensations which attend board-of-educa- 

tion service frequently becomes the subject of discussion here 
and there on the part of the public press. The editor of the La Porte 
(Ind.) Argus, recently arose to speak his mind by starting out to say 
that “any individual accepting a school-board membership must 
prepare to make sacrifices of his time and energy, or be confronted 
with a conscience which tells him he is doing a slovenly job.” 

Interested as he is in community welfare, he contends “that per- 
sons of outstanding ability and understanding should be selected as 
members of the school board.” And then adds: 

“Having accepted the place a school-board member should be 
ready to face the music, of which there is an ample supply. Most of 
us, usually speaking from deficient information, think we know how 
schools should be operated. We do not hesitate to tell school author- 
ities wherein they err. Balancing criticism and suggestion against 
their own judgments is a difficult task for school-board members. 
Most of them try to do this conscientiously. The board usually 
reflects, rather accurately, what the community thinks and what it 
wants in schools. Our duty is to see to it that capable persons are 
persuaded to make the sacrifice to serve and then that our sugges- 
tions be more constructive than critical.” 

Under the caption of “Thankless Tasks” an editorial has been 
making the rounds of newspapers printed in various parts of the 
country. It reads as follows: 

“A gentleman who served a term on the school board of a certain 
town, remarked that it was an extremely thankless task. No matter 
what they did in the effort to please the people, he said, they found 
half or more of the town against them, complaining and criticizing. 

“That is one reason why people who are well qualified to manage 
the affairs of a community, will often refuse to take such offices. 
They feel they can’t be bothered with incessant criticism and 
unreasonable demands. Of course, such officials must expect reason- 
able and constructive suggestions and criticisms. But faithful service 
should be given warm appreciation, and when such officials perform 
their duties well, they should be given hearty praise.” 

The subject is not particularly new or startling. The citizen who 
accepts school-board honors must expect to share in all the burdens, 
annoyances, and vicissitudes that attend the public service. The 
public mind like that of the single individual, is likely to drift into 
an irritable and unreasonable mood. The vociferous and disgruntled 
taxpayer will here and there come to the surface. 

But it usually follows that the rank and file of the citizenship is 
more likely to be guided by the thoughtful and conservative element. 
It passes upon the school administrative deliberations with an 
understanding of the exigencies and difficulties that must be en- 
countered, and does not fail in the matter of recognition for a ser- 
vice well performed. 

The citizen who accepts school-board honors with a full appre- 
ciation of its annoyances and hardships must primarily be actuated 
by a sense of patriotism and loyalty. He must realize that he is 


making a contribution to the progress of his time, his community, 
his country. 
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The finest compensation that comes to him must be found in the 
consciousness that he is fulfilling a duty of citizenship which in- 
volves not only high character but also exceptional ability. With a 
lofty purpose in mind and an objective clearly focused, he will not 
become discouraged over obstacles and difficulties. He will discrim- 
inate between the trifling and the important, the minor and the 
major, and hold to the task he has set for himself. Backyard gossip 
will not stampede him from the course he has outlined for himself 
and the public service to which he has dedicated his time and talents. 


The Newly Elected Board of Education 


SCHOOL election is followed by the creation of a new board of 
f went nl frequently with new members and new president, 
and the appointment of new committees. If the school election was 
attended with an issue as to policies and candidates, or in any way 
has involved a spirited contest, the interest finally centers upon the 
effect of the organization of the new board. Who will be chosen 
president? Who will secure the committee chairmanship? What 
policies will obtain ? 

The results of a school election frequently constitute a censure 
upon the policies of the old school board, or seal the defeat of a can- 
didate for reélection who had displeased a fraction of the citizen- 
ship. The wrongs committed by a former board must be corrected. 
Old policies must be replaced with new policies by the incoming 
administration. 

The transition from one board of education to the next one usually 
invites comparisons. Thus in commenting upon the entrance of a 
new school board at Duluth, Minnesota, the Free Press of that city 
recently said: 

“From the standpoint of personal qualifications and their records 
as citizens, it must be admitted the voters could not have made any 
better choice than they did. It is our firm conviction that the affairs 
of the local public schools are just as safe in the hands of these 
members as in the majority of the old board. They will never do 
anything which they do not know is for the best interests of the 
public schools and the people who support them, unless we have 
misjudged them entirely. 

Expressions such as this are typical of the attitude of both press 
and public in most American cities. During the heat and contention 
of a school election things are said and done that fade into thin air 
by the time a new administration has come upon the scene. Those 
who have committed themselves too positively in any one direction 
are likely to find themselves in an embarrassing situation. The new 
members-elect may find that things were not quite as bad as he 
believed them to be, and may be obliged to revise his approach to 
the task in hand. 

Citizens may differ quite radically as to the policies that should 
govern a school system, more particularly at a time when the coun- 
try is in a disturbed economic condition, but the right and wrong of 
things usually come to the surface in due time and in the proper 
place. The building of a modern school system is not the work of a 
day, or the creation of a single individual. It represents the accumu- 
lated thought and effort of many years and many minds. Thus, what- 
ever may be said of reforms and changes or preélection promises, it 
remains that radical departures are not expedient or desirable. Every 
period presents its own problems, it is true, but it also follows that 
the modern board of education is an institution which is not sus- 
ceptible to extreme reversals either of policy or procedure. 

It usually develops that an outgoing board was not altogether 
wrong in its methods and approaches to the problem of school 
administration, and that the incoming body cannot consistently 
revolutionize things. Real progress is always in order, but every 
step taken must be preceded by ample thought and deliberation, and 
every problem demands its own solution in the light of attending 
conditions and circumstances. 


Deadlocks in School-Board Deliberation 


_ may be likened to a neck-and-neck race where the 
outcome is in doubt until the last minute. In the field of school 
administration deadlocks are of frequent occurrence, varying only in 
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the several degrees of endurance and duration. The school committee 
(school board) of Lowell, Massachusetts, recently staged a deadlock 
that possessed more than ordinary tenacity and persistence. The con- 
test centered upon the election of a superintendent of schools. Sev- 
eral candidates were under consideration. The committee consisted 
of seven members, requiring four votes for a choice. After holding 
several sessions, and taking 94 ballots, no choice was obtained. 

The tendency of the day is to cling more closely to the breadwin- 
ning occupations. Schoolworkers slated for dismissal are more in- 
clined than ever before to resist adverse action. Their friends resort 
to petitions and protests. Public sentiment is aroused, and the school 
authorities are asked to do things which in their judgment ought not 
to be done. 

It may be said that deadlocks at best are unfortunate. They en- 
gender bitterness and animosities, and usually leave the victor in an 
unenviable position. Whether they deal with the presidency of a 
board of education, or the choice of a superintendent of schools, they 
cast shadows which are not so readily dispelled. 

In saying this there is no thought of criticizing those who engage 
in a deadlock. Such contests, it must be assumed, are based upon an 
honest difference of opinion, and afford a test of the sincerity and 
will power of those who engage in them. At any rate, they do not 


make for that harmony and codperative attitude upon which all de- 
liberative action rests. 


The Woman Member of the Board of Education 
HERE was a time within the past four decades when the 
woman school-board member was something unusual in the 

school-administrative horizon. Her entrance upon the scene was 
regarded somewhat in the nature of an experiment. Would she lend 
herself to that calm deliberation and matter-of-fact attitude which 
characterizes the modern board of education? Would her approach 
to administrative problems be temperamental rather than wise and 
judicial ? Would she maintain poise and dignity in time of a heated 
debate? These and other questions were asked. 

Within recent years, the woman school-board member has become 
an accepted factor in the school-administrative service. She is no 
longer regarded as an experiment. With the dawn of woman suffrage, 
the advent of women in the public service was greatly stimulated. 
The field of school administration was particularly suited to the 
interests and tastes of woman. She had demonstrated her fitness for 
classroom labors, and could now demonstrate her ability in the 
executive field. 

A civic luncheon was given recently in Cincinnati, Ohio, in honor 
of Mrs. Emma W. Fillmore, who had served as a member of the 
board of education of that city for a period of over twelve years. 
The occasion brought into view the place of woman in the field of 
popular education. It pointed to the fact that the duties of a board 
of education bring into play in a vital manner an obligation of the 
community in which women, and especially mothers, should be con- 
cerned. 

Among the speeches delivered on this occasion was one which 
outlined the transition from that period when school boards assumed 
personal responsibility for operating the school to the day when 
authority had to be delegated. “At this time,” said the speaker, “a 
board member must be content to determine the general policies 
which are to control the operation of the schools and leave to ex- 
perts, superintendents, principals, and teachers, the immediate 
responsibility for carrying these policies in the various schools.” 

Mrs. Fillmore has shared with other members of the Cincinnati 
board of education in realizing the significance of this new concep- 
tion of school-board membership. In brief, this woman member has 
demonstrated, as have other women members in many cities, towns, 
and villages, a comprehension of the purely policy phases of her 
task, and the required ability to deal with them. 

While the tribute here implied concerns itself with the school- 
board record of one woman, it may well be extended to the thou- 
sands of women throughout the United States who, in an unostenta- 
tious and sincere way, are contributing their time and talents to 


the dignity, prestige, and efficiency of the school-administrative 
service. 
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Building Up a Teaching Staff for the 
Juntor High School 


James Newell Emery, Principal, Potter School, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


One of the indubitable weaknesses of the tradi- 
tional eight-grade grammar-school system was per- 
sonnel of the teachers of the upper grades. The 
teachers of the seventh and eighth grades, in a 
substantial majority of school systems, have at- 
tained their positions by a sort of seniority. The 
typical teacher in these schools began her service 
in primary grades, or wherever the first vacancy 
occurred. Unless she showed some special aptitude, 
the tendency was to keep her two or three years in 
that grade. A vacancy eventually occurred in the 
next higher grade, and she was moved on to fill it. 
The process was repeated, with variations, so that 
gradually, unless marriage removed her from the 
teaching system, she found her place somewhere 
about the seventh grade after anywhere from ten 
to fifteen years of service. 

Consequently we find in the seventh and eighth 
grades a large proportion of teachers who have ac- 
quired those positions mainly, if not solely, on ac- 
count of length of service; teachers of maturity in 
age, if not from any other standpoint. Unfortu- 
nately, the teacher of this type has not always grown 
in breadth of vision commensurate with her ex- 
perience. She has grown set if not sot in her ways; 
she has often acquired an overwhelming idea of the 
value of minor things; she is too often out of sym- 
pathy with the special problems of the boy or girl 
just starting on the bumpy road of adolescence; 
she misunderstands many of her pupils, and is in 
turn misunderstood by them. Above all, she fre- 
quently feels so secure in her position, because of 
the length of her term of service, that she is even 
unwilling to modify any of her views or improve 
herself either professionally or in the qualities of 
human nature in which she may be conspicuously 
lacking. 

There are exceptions, many of them, fortunately, 
but often arising either because of some special ap- 
titude, plus some unusual opportunity which hap- 
pened to come up for the fortunate girl. 

The ninth grade brings out another type of 
teacher. This being the first year of the usual four- 
year high school, the girl just out of college, with a 
degree, but with comparatively little teaching ex- 
perience is assigned to the freshman class on the 
cheerful theory that she can do the least harm and 
can best acquire her experience there, fitting her- 
self for greater responsibilities and subsequent pro- 
motion. 

If the junior high school has done nothing else, 
it has performed a real service in breaking up this 
traditional caste system. 


The Right Procedure 


What procedure shall we follow in selecting our 
staff of teachers for the newly formed junior high 
school? How shall we choose our teachers after the 
school is established, and vacancies occur, or as the 
demands of increased enrollment make a larger 
number of teachers necessary? 

The natural impulse in starting a junior high 
school for the first time is to take over, from the 
corps of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades under 
the old system, such teachers as. are willing and 
able to adapt themselves to new methods and con- 
ditions. There are certain teachers who, on account 
of striking personality or lack of it, or unwilling- 
ness to take up the departmental idea, or for other 
good and sufficient reasons, will be naturally eased 
down to the elementary grades. For the nucleus of 
the new teaching staff, however, the seventh- and 
eighth-grade teachers are generally sought. 

The selection of teachers for the ninth grade, 
however, presents especial problems. The teacher 
of the high-school group looks on the junior-high- 
school position as a step downward, a demotion, 
both from the standpoint of professional prestige 
and salary, and possibilities for promotion and ad- 
vancement. It seems quite natural, therefore, to 
step up, from the seventh and eighth grades, the 
teachers of proved ability and personality, who are 
capable of teaching ninth-grade subjects. Exper- 


ience in handling pupils, a strong personality, and 
continued professional study will stand these teach- 
ers in good stead. 

After the new junior high school is started and 
well on its way, where shall the superintendent get 
the additional new teachers? There are possibly 
three major sources; from those specially trained 
in the normal school or college; by promotion of 
specially capable fifth- and sixth-grade teachers; 
and from other school systems. 


The Teacher’s Qualifications 

While training is undoubtedly one of the basic 
essentials of the successful junior-high-school teach- 
er, the matter of personality is another that is 
equally, if not even more important. Among the 
long list of personal qualifications of the junior- 
high-school teacher may well be listed the follow- 
ing: (1) knowledge of the subject taught; (2) thor- 
ough and adequate preparation, so that the teacher 
may teach with authority; (3) sympathy with 
boys and girls of the adolescent age; (4) fairness 
and personal honesty; (5) cleanliness of mind and 
person; (6) common sense; (7) enthusiasm; (8) 
ability to win and retain the respect of pupil and 
fellow teacher; (9) a well-balanced sense in dress 
and personal activities. 

L. V. Koos strikes a significant note when he de- 
clares that “pedagogy with meager scholarship in 
subjects, and extended training in subjects with 
meager training in pedagogy, are both incommen- 
surate to the task, especially when neither peda- 
gogy nor scholarship have been planned with prep- 
aration for teaching in this institution in mind.” 

The following problem is a typical one which 
arises in many schools. A teacher of Latin is needed 


_ for a large new junior high school. The available 


candidates are narrowed down to two. Miss A is 
a teacher of some ten years’ experience, all but one 
in the eighth grade, including a year’s teaching ex- 
ploratory Latin in a departmentalized eighth grade. 
Her personality is exceptionally strong, and her 
record as a grade teacher is uniformly and unusual- 
ly successful. Her preparation, however, includes 
only the usual secondary-school training in Latin, 
plus her regular normal-school course of two years 
and a half, supplemented by a summer-school ses- 
sion at a New England university. 

The other candidate, Miss B, is of rather indif- 
ferent personality, a university graduate, with an 
A. B. degree. Just out of college, her only exper- 
ience in teaching, save for the usual practice teach- 
ing, is less than a year of substituting in various 
grades in the elementary schools in the city. The 
position to be filled involves the teaching of ninth- 
grade Latin, with a substantial number of students 
who will probably continue to take the subject for 
college entrance. Which teacher can be depended 
upon to lay the most satisfactory foundation for 
first-year Latin? Which teacher will be the greater 
asset to the faculty of the school? The answer is 
obvious. 


Teachers for Special Subjects 
The selection of the teacher of certain special 
subjects presents a problem in itself. For the de- 





Discipline is a necessary restraint on be- 
havior for some specific good purpose. I would 
go farther. Discipline is the willing acceptance 
of a necessary restraint upon behavior. The 
aim of the old discipline was to insure a defi- 
nite kind of behavior, silence and immobility 
in the classroom, for instance. That is a com- 
paratively easy goal to achieve. It requires no 
professional skill to keep a roomful of children 
quiet, or to force them to face one direction, 
or to have them march out on tiptoe. And it 
does little good. Much more difficult is it, how- 
ever, to secure children’s willingness to curb 
a natural activity for an understandable 
worthy end.—Hughes Mearns. 
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partment of music, for example, it may often be 
possible to employ a teacher who has exceptional 
ability in teaching chorus singing, voice, or instru- 
ments. The printing department may avail itself 
of the services of a man who has had valuable prac- 
tical experience in a printshop. The same is true of 
the electrical or machine shops, and it is sometimes 
possible to secure a man or woman for the physical- 
education department who has had valuable train- 
ing and experience in the conduct of private gym- 
nasium classes, boys’ clubs, or similar boy groups. 
Yet the professional pedagogical training of these 
otherwise capable instructors, even those of high- 
grade personality, may be of the sketchiest. How 
much consideration should be given to them? 
Would it be better to fill up the department with 
teachers who have had some smattering of training 
in these lines, but whose professional preparation 
would satisfy the most exacting requirements? 


A good printer, a cabinet- or patternmaker, or an 
electrician of the high-grade type who would be 
considered as competent to instruct boys and girls, 
is often capable of making much more money in 
the practice of his trade. What are the reasons 
which impel men of this type to take up work in 
schools at often somewhat less salary? 


Among the causes which direct them toward the 
classroom are those of somewhat easier hours, 
steadier salary, and increased prestige. The capable 
electrician or woodworker may command six to ten 


- dollars a day, and possibly secure two, three, or 


four days’ work a week, depending on weather con- 
ditions, the amount of employment, and varying 
local conditions, facing also the possibility of days 
and even weeks of unemployment. He is paid by 
the hour of the day for the time he actually works. 
In schoolwork, the salary, even if less per day, is 
steady, and he knows not approximately, but almost 
exactly what his monthly or yearly income will be. 


Training in Service 


The increased social prestige also acts as a power- 
ful lure. He is lifted out of the mechanic class into 
a professional group. He is working for a salary in- 
stead of wages. He is a teacher, not an artisan. 
Hence it is frequently possible to secure capable 
men and women of this nature at the salary which 
a school department can pay. Teacher-training in 


service along professional lines, which should be re- 


quired through extension and summer courses, will 
solve this problem to a substantial degree. It must 
always be taken into consideration that the type of 
man or woman secured for these specialized classes 
should be of a good type of general education, that 
he must be clean, inspiring, and forceful; that he 
possess the qualities of leadership; and that he be 
willing and desirous to improve his professional 
training. 

These same personal qualifications must be ex- 
acted of all teachers in the junior high school. 
Whether trained thoroughly, and with slight ex- 
perience, or with capable experience and meager 
training the teacher must continue to improve by 
steady training in service. Extension courses, sum- 
mer-school courses, lecture and special training 
courses, and individual professional reading are 
some of the means by which the teacher who really 
desires to improve herself may make herself a bet- 
ter teacher, without sacrificing her daily work in 
the classroom. 


The spirit of the school is what makes or breaks! 


it. Not the building, with its modern devices and its 
wealth of equipment; not merely the inspiration 
of large groups of pupils; not the clubs and bands 
and orchestras and school papers — all these things 


help. The one requisite above all other things is a\ 


high ideal of leadership that must pervade the en- 
tire school faculty from the principal down. None 
but the very best teachers and the best school spirit 
must be considered, if we are to make the junior 
high school the outstanding success in the world of 


modern education that the public is demanding at | 
the present day. So the problem of building up an 


adequate junior-high-school staff is a man-sized job, 
one which challenges the administrative skill of the 
best school executive. And the right sort of admin- 
istrator will gladly meet the challenge. 
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Reduce Cleaning Expense 


HE amount of efficient cleaning per dol- 

lar and not the number of pounds per 
dollar determines the value of a cleaning 
powder. Maintenance cleaning materials are 
bought by the pound, but used by volume. 
So it does not follow that the best way to re- 
duce cleaning expense is to buy the cheaper 
cleaning materials. Wyandotte Detergent 
positively proves its ability to give you lower 
cleaning costs. 


Wyandotte is all cleaner. Every particle of it 
actually exerts cleaning effort. Wyandotte goes 
further than other cleaners because it is a 
lighter, fluffier powder. And Wyandotte pro- 
duces thoroughly clean, sanitary surfaces. 


Your jobber can supply you with Wyandotte 
in barrels or kegs. For further information, 
write — 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 


WYANDOTTE 
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ATLANTA, 903 Williams Mill Road, N.E. 
BALTIMORE, Central Savings Bank Bidg. 
BIRMINGHAM, 
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SCHOOL LAW 


School-District Property 


Where the funds provided were on hand when the 
contracts for the erection of a school building and for 
furnishings were made, it was no defense that after- 
ward obligations were entered into whereby the aggre- 
gate obligation of the district exceeded the available 
funds. — Rector v. Consolidated School Dist. No. 3 of 
Platte County, 58 Southwestern reporter (2d) 785, Mo. 
= ‘provision of the subcontract for sheet-metal work 
in the construction of a high-school building annex 
that the architect should decide disputes arising under 
the contract was held valid. — School Dist. of Inde- 
pendence ex rel. Whalen v. Wilcox, 58 Southwestern 
reporter (2d) 1009, Mo. App. 

Where a school-building contractor’s bond guaran- 
teed a contractor’s performance of the contract at- 
tached and the contract required the contractor to 
execute a statutory bond, the bond guaranteed the 
claims of laborers and materialmen (N. Mex. complete 
laws of 1929, § 17-201 et seq.).— Southwestern Sash 
& Door Co. v. American Employers’ Ins. Co., 20 
Pacific reporter (2d) 928, N. Mex. 

A school board’s failure to retain the percentage 
required as construction progressed did not release the 
surety to laborers or materialmen (N. Mex. complete 
statutes of 1929, § 17-201 et seq.).— Southwestern 
Sash & Door Co. v. American Employers’ Ins. Co., 
20 Pacific reporter (2d) 928, N. Mex. 

That a school-building construction contract and 
other contracts for other things aggregated an amount 
exceeding a bond issue voted did not invalidate a 
building contract within the amount of the bond issue. 
— Rector v. Consolidated School Dist. No. 3 of Platte 
County, 58 Southwestern reporter (2d) 785, Mo. App. 

A school district was held not liable for injuries to 
a student, on whom stage scenery “flats” fell because 
of a fellow student’s negligence in carrying out an 1n- 
structor’s request (Calif. school code, § 5, 770).— 
Hack v. Sacramento, 21 Pacific reporter (2d), 477, 

calif. App. 

_ man district cannot be sued for injuries caused 
by students’ negligent acts, though committed in carry- 
ing out an instructor’s request (Calif. political code, 
§ 1623, as amended by the statutes of 1923, Pp. 298, 
school code, §§ 2.800 to 2.804).— Hack v. Sacra- 
mento, 21 Pacific reporter (2d), 477, Calif. App. 

The board of education of a school district was held 


BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. 
2920-7th Ave.,So. CHICAGO, Monadnock Bldg. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 


TAXPAYERS WANT THEIR 
MONEY SPENT WISELY 
NOT NIGGARDLY 


Equipment which will improve the efficiency of a school, for instance—leaving the directing and teaching staff 
freer for strictly educational work—appeals to the average taxpayer as a wise investment. 


“Standard” Electric Time Equipment accomplishes all this and more. It operates the school on schedule time, 
day in and day out, automatically. It furnishes uniform reliable time service throughout the building. It synchronizes 
the time service with the bell-ringing schedule, thus avoiding all confusion and waste time. It provides for automatic 
correction of all clocks if they become accidently scattered or off time due to current interruption. It exerts a whole- 
some corrective influence upon pupils and teachers—promoting punctuality, system and efficiency. 


In a moderate-sized school the effect of these combined advantages will more than justify the expenditure 


There is still time to equip your schools with this valuable “Standard” electric time service and have ready for 
the fall term. Get in touch at once with our nearest branch office for further information. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


10 High Street 


DALLAS, Mercantile Bidg. 


- without authority to pay for medical services rendered 


an injured pupil, except for first aid in an emergency 
(W. Va. code of 1931, 18-5-9, 13, 22, 23, 34).— 


Jarrett v. Goodall, 168 Southeastern reporter 763, W. 
Va. 


School-District Taxation 


A school district could pay for the furnishings of 
a school building out of any unappropriated fund not 
raised for specific purposes. — Rector v. Consolidated 
School Dist. No. 3 of Platte County, 58 Southwestern 
reporter (2d) 785, Mo. App. 

A school board must make an estimate of monies 
to be raised for school purposes, taking into considera- 
tion any other sources of income (Fla. complete general 
laws of 1927, § 561).— Board of Public Instruction of 
Okaloosa County v. Kennedy, 147 Southern reporter 
250, Fla. 

A school board, in making a budget, should take 
into account a judgment rendered against it on an 
obligation lawfully incurred in previous years (Fla. 
constitution, art. 12).— Board of Public Instruction 
of Okaloosa County v. Kennedy, 147 Southern re- 
porter 250, Fla. 

Where the letting and execution by a district board 
of school inspectors of contracts for the improving, 
repairing, and building of additions to certain of the 
district’s school buildings were valid and legal, the 
mere fact that, in the course of the work, the contrdc- 
tors, at fair prices and without any fraud, collusion, 
or previous understanding, purchased cut stone and 
other materials to be used on the school buildings from 
a corporation in which one of the school inspectors 
was a stockholder and officer did not render such one 
of the inspectors financially interested, in violation of 
the law, in the school-building contracts, and retro- 
actively invalidate the latter, so as to entitle a resident 
taxpayer of the district to enjoin the school board 
from making further payments to the corporation for 
materials furnished and to have an accounting and 
refund by the corporation and the contractors of pay- 
ments to the corporation already made. — Henschen v. 
Board of School Inspectors of School Dist. No. 86, 
267 Ill. App. 296. 

Evidence in a suit to enjoin the authorization to in- 
stall a specified heating system in public schools estab- 
lished that plaintiff owned no property in counties 
where the systems were authorized, and hence could 
not sue as a taxpayer.— Harnett v. Edmonston, 185 
Northeastern reporter 426, Ohio App. 
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A plaintiff could not sue to enjoin industrial-rela- 
tions director from authorizing bids for specified heat- 
ing system in public schools, where the acceptance of 
bids rested in the local education board’s discretion, 
and the plaintiff had no property in counties where 
the bids were authorized. — Harnett v, Edmonston, 185 
Northeastern reporter 426, Ohio App. 

A taxpayer in an equity proceeding must show that 
some act is about to occur which will result in some 
material injury for which he has no other adequate 
remedy.— Harnett v. Edmonston, 185 Northeastern 
reporter 426, Ohio App. 

A plaintiff suing to enjoin authorization to install a 
specified heating system in the public schools is not en? 
titled to relief, unless he has been or will be injured. — 
Harnett v. Edmonston, 185 Northeastern reporter 426, 
Ohio App. 

SCHOOL FINANCE 


4 Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Philip Lucas, director of 
welfare, has estimated that there will be no great in- 
crease in the cost of the schools due to a change in 
the school law. Under the law, children under 16 years, 
who are not high-school graduates, must attend full 
time either a high or vocational school, The Vocational 
school must provide for full-time attendance instead of 
two days for those who attend that school. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has pre- 
pared a tentative budget, calling for expenditures of 
$6,500,000, which is a reduction from the estimate of 
1932. The saving is to be effected by a cut in the 
school personnel and other proposed economies in 
operating expenses. 

4 Moline, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $481,000 for the school year 1933-34, which 
represents a reduction of $83,000 from the estimate of 
last year. The reduction includes a cut in teachers’ 
salaries of approximately $38,000, and a similar cut 
for janitors. 

¢ Akron, Ohio. The school board has approved a 
tentative budget of $2,905,034 for the year 1934, which 
is a substantial reduction from the estimate of $2,980,- 
743 for 1932-33. The adoption of the figure means that 
the schools face an operating deficit of $501,052, due 
to the fact that the expenditures exceed the receipts. 

4 Laredo, Tex. The city council has approved a 


resolution of the school board, calling for a project 
survey for $785,000 for the erection of a high school 
and other schools. The project survey will be submitted 
to the National Industrial Recovery Board for obtain- 
ing necessary school facilities. 
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Lower Cost Seating 


Without Sacrifice of Comfort 
and Posture Values 








WHEN restricted budgets limit expenditure, seating costs can be re- 


duced without ignoring quality and without sacrifice of educational 
efficiency, by making selection from the ‘‘American”’ line. 


Our line of classroom furniture always includes good low-cost types 
built to the same high standards of quality this company has always 
maintained; types which by correct designing include hygienic features 
which protect health and provide comfort by inducing good posture. 


All “American” Seats are Comfort-Inducing and 


Posturally Correct, Whichever Model You Select 


A New Sight-Saving Desk—the American Henderson-Universal, 
with top tiltable to various slopes and movable to and from 
the pupil, bringing work to proper focal distance and vision 
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angle, is our latest development. Descriptive literature on 
request. Please address Dept. ASB 8. 


American Seatin 





4 Lincoln, Nebr. The school board has received 
suggestions from local citizens that federal construc- 
tion money be sought for building new schools. It was 
estimated that the building program would require be- 
tween one and two million dollars. A bond issue has 
been proposed for repayment of the federal loan. 

4 Further school aid for city school districts of Mich- 
igan is provided under the variable tax bill which has 
recently been signed by the governor of the state. 
Under the new law, the county tax commission may 
allocate up to 10.7 mills on the city proper, or 6.5 to 
7.3 mills on portions of a township school district. 

4 Duluth, Minn. The county board of education of 
St. Louis County has voted to pay off $200,000 of its 
outstanding warrants in order to place the schools on 
a cash basis. The warrants are outstanding as a result 
of the delinquent taxes in recent years. The board closed 
the year with a small balance and will endeavor to 
remain on a cash basis during the next year. 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. McRae Parker, director of 
the school board, has given warning that considerable 
trouble will face the schools unless the board appro- 
priates $600,000 for school maintenance. The board has 
contended that only $300,000 is available for main- 
tenance purposes. Mr. Parker declared that he would 
cite specific cases where school buildings would have 
to be closed because the money was not available to 
repair them. 

4 Lincoln, Nebr. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,500,000 for the school year 
1933-34. Salary cuts for school executives range from 
20 to 33% per cent. 

4 Houston, Tex. The school-tax rate for 1933-34 
has been set at $1.18. The tax levy for this year will 
be approximately $421,095 less than last year. 

4 Tampa, Fla. The public schools of Hillsborough 
County will be operated nine months during the next 
year. The budget for the year has been fixed at $759,- 
275, as compared with $1,082,818 for last year. 

4 Washington, D.C. The school board has adopted 
a budget calling for a reduction of $90,000 in school 
expenditures from the estimate of last year. The board 
to date has effected enforced economies which embrace 
total savings of $36,380. 

4 Houston, Tex. The school board has voted to 
make application to the Federal Government for a loan 
of $2,100,000 with which to build a university and 
stadium for the public schools. Under the Industrial 
Activity Act, 30 per cent of the cost of the work must 
be donated, and the Government pays 70 per cent. 


4 The Illinois state legislature has passed a bill, 
which enables the Chicago school board to pay school 
employees’ salaries in full. The bill permits the board 
to issue $40,000,000 in bonds without a referendum, 
the proceeds to be placed in a working cash fund from 
which the board may borrow to pay salaries. 


4 Springfield, Ill. The school board has made a sub- 
stantial reduction in instructional expenses through the 
elimination of nineteen grade teachers. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The school board has eliminated 
59 teachers from the school staff, with a reduction of 
$104,580 in the school payroll costs. The board also 
approved suggestions to include school employees other 
than teachers in the economy program. These included 
the elimination of the payroll for September, 1933, the 
closing of administrative and school offices throughout 
the year, beginning with July 1, and the giving of one 
additional month’s leave of absence to custodians and 
school engineers, without pay prior to October, 1933. 

4 Atlantic City, N. J. The regular school program 
for the school year 1933-34 has been changed in the 
interest of economy and efficiency. Under the new pro- 
gram, kindergarten classes will be conducted on half 
time, special teachers will be employed for art, music, 
and other subjects in the seventh and eighth grades 
only, vocational schools will be reorganized under one 
director, cafeterias will be directed by one manager, 
and classes will be slightly increased in size. As a fur- 
ther economy, a number of teachers have been retired 
on pension and the services of other teachers will be 
discontinued on January first next. With the opening 
of schools in September, the staff will be reduced by 
approximately sixty teachers. 

4 Richmond, Mo. The school board has completed 
plans for effecting a saving of approximately $12,000 in 
the school budget for 1933-34. A new type of organi- 
zation has been worked out by Supt. P. L. Collier and 
his assistants, which reduces the number of rooms in 
use from eighteen to sixteen, closes one building, and 
eliminates five teachers. All of the regular school sub- 
jects will be retained under the new organization. The 
new plan will take the form of the platoon system and 
calls for the employment of better-trained and better- 
qualified teachers. 

4 San Francisco, Calif. A substantial reduction in 
the school budget for 1933-34, with a reduction in 
the local tax rate, is anticipated as a result of the 
Riley tax proposal, approved by the voters a short 
time ago. The new law provides that the state shall 
absorb the entire mandatory appropriation for schools, 
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toward which the city now contributes $30 for each 
elementary pupil, and $65 for each secondary-school 
student. In preparing its new budget, the board has 
included the sum of $2,500,000 to meet the city’s share 
of the cost under the old law. 

With the state assuming the $2,500,000, the board 
can either eliminate the entire amount, thereby reduc- 
ing the tax rate, or it can eliminate a part, placing 
about $1,000,000 in the budget for capital outlay. A 
number of the board members contended that if 
$1,000,000 is retained in the budget for new schools 
for three years, the program of construction turned 
down by the voters at the recent election could be 
carried out under the pay-as-you-go plan. It would 
enable the board to cut the budget by $1,500,000, with 
a reduction in the tax rate of 20 cents. 

4 Youngstown, Ohio. A tentative budget of $4,360,- 
000 has been adopted by the school board for the year 
1934. The budget represents an increase of $11,500 
over the estimate of last year, due to necessary repairs 
to buildings. A substantial reduction in both adminis- 
tration and instruction salaries has been effected as a 
result of reductions in salaries as well as staff. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL COSTS CUT 


The Chicago board of education has adopted a 
budget of $62,000,000 for the coming school year, in- 
volving a reduction of $5,000,000 in the total proposed 
costs. The largest single cuts were made through the 
abolition of the junior high schools, a 50-per-cent cut 
in the kindergartens, the elimination of the Crane 
Junior College, and the discontinuance of the parental 
school and the continuation schools. 

The discontinuance of the junior high schools means 
a return to the old program of eight years’ education 
in the grades and the four-year high-school course. It 
will affect 4,800 pupils and nearly 1,400 teachers. 

The board of education has also reduced the num- 
ber of assistant superintendents from 5 to 3, and of 
district superintendents from 10 to 5, and has abolished 
a number of bureaus and supervisory positions. The 
lunchrooms will be placed in the hands of managers 
devoting all their time to this work at salaries not 
to exceed $150 a month. 

It is expected that altogether 1,000 employees of 
the schools will lose their positions as a result of the 
changes. The task of reorganizing the schools and of 
reassigning teachers to the upper grades has been 
placed in the hands of Supt. W. J. Bogan, who did 


not recommend any of the changes undertaken by the 
board. 
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A self-buffing wax on your school floors should save money for you 


in rain or shine. 


Such savings can be insured — and expensive re- 


ThisWax Defies 
yp Rainy Days - - 


Neo-Shine 


waxing after rainy days prevented — by using waterproof Neo-Shine. WATERPROOF +-SELF-BUFFING*: WAX 


Neo-Shine offers greater resistance to water because it is richer in wax particles. These, fill the pores of the floor and spread 


a heavier, tougher protective wax film which water from the dripping umbrella and mud from the wet shoe cannot penetrate. 


Order waterproof, glossy, Neo-Shine for your school now, while the price is still low. It guarantees all-weather floor savings. 


LABORATORIES Ine. We also manufacture a complete line of Floor Soaps, Dressings, 


The HUNTINGTON 
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Deodorizing Blocs, Crystals and Urinal Blockettes, Insecticides, 
Liquid Floor Waxes, Spray Deodorants, Disinfectants, Plumbing 
Cleansers, and Seal-O-San, the famous gymnasium floor finish. 





NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. R. W. Cooper, who retired as president of the board 
of education of Lansing, Mich., on July 1, after serving 28 
years on the board, was honored by the janitors of the city 
school system at a meeting held in the school-administration 
building. Mr. Cooper was presented with an overnight bag, a 
letter portfolio, and a booklet giving his history as a member of 
the board. Mr. George Palmer, superintendent of buildings, 
made the presentation on behalf of the janitors. 

@ Rev. Rosert H. McGinnis has been elected as president of 


the school board of Tacoma, Wash., to succeed Dr. John W. 
» Griffith. 


@ Mr. Joun BERENTSON has been elected as a member of the 
school board of Anacortes, Wash., to succeed Joe Chitwood. 

@ Mr. C. M. Ipprins has been appointed secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the board of education at Bellingham, Wash. 
He succeeds Mr. W. D. Pratt, who has completed nearly twenty 
years of service in the schools. 

@ Mr. Arcuie H. Bow tsy, business manager of the board of 
education of Rock Island, Ill., died in a Davenport hospital on 
June 29, of injuries received when struck by the propeller of a 
motor boat. 

@ Mr. Micuaet J. Correy, president of the board of educa- 
tion of North Tarrytown, N. Y., retired from that office on June 
30, after completing six years of faithful service. During his 
period of service, Mr. Coffey built up a reputation throughout 
the county as a supporter of teachers’ rights and salaries and 
became an ardent advocate of school-tax equalization through 
state support for schools. Mr. Coffey has been succeeded in the 
office by Mr. Thomas Hughes. 

@ Mr. E. M. Brown, supply commissioner for the school board 
of St. Louis, Mo., has been reélected to serve his seventh term 
in office. Mr. Brown has served as supply commissioner for the 
past 24 years. 

@ Supt. W. M. Cuampers, of Okmulgee, Okla., has been re- 
élected for the next school year. 

@ The school board of Okmulgee, Okla., has reorganized for 
the school year, with the election of Mr. C. B. STEELE as presi- 
dent, and Mr. Jim PANcoast as vice-president. 

@ Supt. W. W. Fenner, of Cranston, R. I. 
élected for the next school year. 

@ Supt. T. W. SHEEHAN, who recently retired from the super- 
intendency at Peabody, Mass., was presented with a gold watch 
and a book containing the names of his associates. 

@ Dr. Harry A. Brown, president of Illinois State Normal 
University, has announced his retirement, effective on Septem- 
ber 1. 

@ Mr. Tuomas H. Forp has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Reading, Pa., to succeed the late Miss Amanda Stout. 

@ Mr. Horace H. Beacu, of Elmira Heights, N. Y., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sayre, Pa. 

@ Mr. H. S. Carrott, of Granviie, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at New Philadelphia. 

@ Mr. E. C. Preston, of New Rochelle, New York, has been 
appointed director of instruction for the public schools of Bel- 
mont, Mass. The position is a new one in the schools and will 


, has been re- 


involve a study of the existing educational program and the 
formulation of a long-term plan for the improvement of in- 
struction methods. 

@ Supt. Ernest E. Orrtet, of North Tarrytown, N. Y., has 
been reélected for the next year, with an increase in salary. 

@ Mr. W. D. Vincent has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Boise, Idaho, to succeed C. F. Dienst. 

@ Mr. G. C. Swine, of Covington, Ky., has been elected 
principal of the Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

@ Mr. Joun J. Younc, formerly principal of the high school 
at Rocky River, Ohio, has been elected superintendent of schools, 
to succeed W. W. Ankenbrand. 

@ Mr. Homer C. E tis has been appointed acting superin- 
tendent of schools at Norwalk, Ohio, to serve during the illness 
of Mr. C. C. Patterson. 

@ Mr. W. A. GREESON, superintendent-emeritus at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has retired from the school service after a 
service of 41 years. Mr. Greeson will make his home in Kokomo, 
Ind. 

@ Mr. Samuet ENGLeE Burr, superintendent of schools at 
Glendale, Ohio, who was recently reélected for the next year, 
has been granted a leave of absence for graduate study. Mr. Burr 
will spend part of his time at the University of Cincinnati and 
part at Teachers College, Columbia University. Mr. William 
Slade, Jr., has been elected to serve as acting superintendent of 
schools during the absence of Superintendent Burr. 

@ Mr. JosepH J. Wiccins, of Kingman, Ohio, 
elected superintendent of schools at Lynchburg. 

@ Mr. E. L. Daty, of New Holland, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Circleville. 

@ Mr. O. W. Lenuarpt, of Youngstown, 
elected superintendent of schools at Lowellville. 

@ Mr. Ben Watt, of Princeton, Ind., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Noblesville, to succeed O. T. Kent. 

@ Supt. J. C. Mitcuett, of Murfreesboro, Tenn., has been 
reélected for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. A. B. Murray, of Plain City, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Georgetown. Mr. R. C. Fox has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Murray at Plain City. 

@ Mr. H. G. Spencer, of Utica, Ohio, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Granville. Mr. L. T. Batt has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Spencer at Utica. 

@ Mr. M. B. Travis, of Iron Mountain, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Hinsdale, Ill., to succeed 
A. F. Cook. 

e@ Mr. R. R. Miter, of Plymouth, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Bloomville. 

@ Super. C. H. Grirrey, of Lancaster, Ohio, has completed 
his work for a doctor of philosophy degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

@ Mr. O. K. Propasco has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Mt. Victory, Ohio. He was formerly superintendent 
of the Ohio Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home Schools. 

@ Mr. K. R. Lanpssurc, of Fennville, Mich., has 
elected superintendent of schools at Eau Claire, Mich. 

@ Mr. Epwin L. Boyer, principal of the Bloom Township 
High School, Chicago Heights, Ill., died at his home on June 
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26, following a year’s illness. Mr. Boyer had completed 25 years 
of service in the high school. Following his graduation from the 
State Normal School at Normal in 1892, he became an instructor 
in the Bloomington High School. In 1896 he was named as 
principal, a position which he held until he came to Chicago 
Heights in 1908. 

@ Pror. CuHartes W. KNupseEN, of the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., has succeeded Dr. Walter 
S. Monroe, of the University of Illinois, as editor of the 
“Teacher Training”? Series of professional books published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 

@ Mr. G. W. Greene, of Anacortes, Wash., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Sedro-Woolley, to succeed C. P. 
Shangle. 

@ Mr. DeFore Crampiitt, high-school principal at Anacortes, 
Wash., has been elected superintendent of schools, to succeed 
G. W. Greene. 

@ Mr. D. R. Situ, of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Delaware, to succeed R. D. 
Conrad. 

@ Supt. W. H. Mustarp, 
élected for another year. 


@ Mr. Atsert E. Wricut, of Weyers Caves, Va., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Gibsonburg, Ohio, to suc- 
ceed W. E. Fausey. 

@ The school board of Belmont, Massachusetts, has appointed 
Mr. Everett C. Preston, of New Rochelle, New York, as 
director of instruction. The new official has a ranking equiva- 
lent to that of assistant superintendent and is in charge of the 
general educational program under the direction of the super- 
intendent. 

Mr. Preston will have charge of details of administration, 
business management, and personal management which have con- 
sumed a large portion of the superintendent’s time. As director 
of instruction, he will make a study of the existing educational 
program and will formulate for approval a long-term plan for 
the improvement of instruction. He will carry forward changes 
in the curriculum and will guide supervisors and principals in 
supervisory work. He will direct the program of testing and 
remedial instruction, the selection of textbooks and materials of 


instruction, will assist in recommending changes in personnel and 
supervisory organization. 


of Kenton, Ohio, has been re- 


Mr. Preston, a man of considerable experience in this field of 
activity, is a graduate of the Massachusetts State College, and 
holds degrees given by that institution and Harvard University. 
He completed his graduate course at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1930-31. Following his work at Teachers College, 
he became principal of the Roosevelt School at New Rochelle, 
New York. 

@ Mr. Paut H. UNperuitt, of Mark Center, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools of Defiance county, to succeed 
M. E. Brandon. 

@ Dr. Cartes C. Warp, formerly head of the teacher-train- 
ing division of the New York State Education Department, has 
become principal of the State Normal School at Plattsburgh, N. 
Y. He succeeds Dr. George K. Hawkins. 
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More Room for Incoming Classes? 


ARGER classes are fast developing a space shortage in schools. This means 
increased service from your equipment. Let the Kimball engineers help solve 
your problem in the laboratories and vocational departments. Kimball furniture is 
designed and constructed to afford the greatest service. The features of adaptability 
and practicability in Kimball equipment offer an economical solution to your diffi- 
culties and assure you of higher utility value. Our engineers’ services are at your 
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disposal without obligation. Arrange to have them call. 
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No. 657—Chemistry Fume Hood 


No. 950—Apparatus Case 


EQUIPMENT —cHICAGO 


NEW BUDGET FORMS FOR CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOLS 


New budget forms for use in budgeting and segre- 
gating of school expenditures have been worked out 
by Mr. W. E. Morgan and his associates in the Divi- 
sion of Research of the California State Education 
Department and approved by Vierling Kersey, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The purpose of 
the new forms is to simplify budgetmaking and ac- 
counting in the several school districts of the state, 
and to define more accurately the classification and 
subclassification of expenditures so that confusion is 
eliminated in the bookkeeping of the school districts. 

The budget forms serve as a basis for a complete 
revision of the school-accounting procedure in the 
state. The next step in the procedure, the revision of 
school accounting forms, will be taken up during the 
current school year. 

In the new form, the segregation of expenditures in 
high schools has been reduced from nine to six, to 
comprise (1) administration, (2) instruction, (3) 
operation and maintenance of school plant, (4) auxil- 
iary agencies and coordinate activities, (5) sundry ex- 
pense, and (6) capital outlays. In the elementary- 
school form, the number of divisions has been reduced 
to two. The chief improvements over the old forms 
are (1) simplification, (2) accuracy in the naming of 
the subclassifications, and (3) uniform classification of 
items among the several districts of the state. 

It is the opinion of the state school officials that the 
simplification of the budget forms and more accurate 
definitions, for the placement of the budget items will 
considerably improve the system of accounting of 
thousands of separate items of expenditure which pass 
through the school offices in the various school dis- 
tricts of the state. 


MR. RECORD RETIRES 

Following a bitterly fought campaign in which four 
new members of the board of education were elected 
at Los Angeles, California, Mr. W. E. Record retired 
as business manager. Two aids of the superintendent 
oi schools and twelve keymen in the business depart- 
ment of the schools were dropped. 

During the month of June the board appointed three 
prominent citizens, Mr. R. E. Blight and Mr. R. W. E. 
Cole, certified public accountants, and Mr. E. W. 
Bowen, an engineer, to examine the business depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles schools and to investigate the 
charges of excessive costs for the purchase of insurance, 
real estate, and supplies. Following an exhaustive exam- 


ination, the Committee not only exonerated Mr. Record 
and his associates of all charges, but made very clear 
that the Los Angeles business department has been 
conducted with exceptional efficiency, circumspection, 
and economy. The committee found that there has 
been considerable standardization of supplies and 
equipment, careful consideration for the purchase of 
goods on the basis of economy and utility for educa- 
tional purposes, and that very complete plans are in 
effect for safeguarding stocks on hand. In the opinion 
of the committee all the business procedure and methods 
are in harmony with the best practices in private 
business. 

Mr. Record’s plans for the future have not been 
disclosed. 

SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 

4 Los Angeles, Calif. The school board has re- 
ceived a report on a survey of the extent of damage 
caused by the recent earthquake and suggestions for 
changes in the buildings to protect the occupants in 
case of future quakes. The report called for the re- 
construction of all buildings damaged by the earth- 
quake and for the strengthening of other buildings 
which escaped damage due to the fact that they were 
outside the area of intensity. It was noted that the 
largest percentage of damage was suffered by old 
frame buildings, 49 of the 127 in the district, or 38.6 
per cent, being damaged. Of the 670 masonry struc- 
tures, 194, or 29 per cent, suffered damage. The in- 
spection showed that architects in designing school 
buildings had given no special attention to means of 
protection against earthquakes. 

4 Springfield, Ill. The school board has proposed a 
school-repair program, calling for an expenditure of 
$415,141. The board considered the proposal for seek- 
ing a federal loan for the carrying out of the new 
building projects. 

4 Wilmington, Del. The board of education has 
adopted an amendment to its by-laws, suspending for 
the next two years all salary increases. In addition to 
suspension of salary increases, the teachers and em- 
ployees will take a graded salary reduction on their 
salaries as of June, 1932. A maximum wage rate for 
teachers in summer schools has been proposed. 

4 Joliet, Ill. The city schools will be operated on 
full time next year and no teaching positions will be 
eliminated. Teachers have been given contracts calling 
for a 20-per-cent reduction in the basic pay as of 
1931. Other employees will take a similar reduction. 

4 Newport, R. I. The school board has voted to 
cut teachers’ and janitors’ salaries 10 per cent, and 





all other expenses 4 per cent, for the next school year. 
A limit has also been placed on the cost of all school 
activities. 

4 Ottumwa, Iowa. The school board has made an 
adjustment of all school employees’ salaries through 
changes in the payroll. Salary increases for lower-paid 
employees contrast with the general economy tone of 
the school program. 

4 Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has reduced 
the teaching personnel by twelve instructors, in order 
to reduce the operating expenses, The reduction was 
made without a loss of efficiency, since there has been 
a decrease in enrollment in the elementary schools. 
Additional equipment will be used to permit larger 
classes in home-economics and manual-training depart- 
ments. 

4 The governor of Illinois has signed a bill, author- 
izing the sale of $40,000,000 worth of nonreferendum 
bonds to pay salaries and current bills of the Chicago 
school board. The school board is expected to set up 
the machinery for the sale of the bonds. The bond 
program will increase the working cash fund of the 
school board, which was set up by a $25,000,000 bond 
issue in 1930. The new bonds will be issued in $1,000 
denominations and will bear 5 per cent, maturing 
annually until 1953. 

The governor also signed another bill looking to- 
ward placing the school board on a cash basis. This 
is taken care of in Senate Bill 687, which provides for 
the issuance of bonds to refund tax warrants that 
have been long outstanding due to the failure to col- 
lect taxes. The outstanding warrants have impaired 
the credit of the school board and have reduced the 
marketability of warrants for other years. 

4 A new nepotism law has been passed by the legis- 
lature of Montana, which has had the effect of plac- 
ing many school districts in a perplexing situation. Due 
to the employment of relatives, a number of school 
districts are compelled to effect dismissals of school 
employees. The situation is attributed to limitation of 
available teachers and to the intermarriage of families 
of long residence in the communities. In three districts, 
the officials complained that they were unable to em- 
ploy district clerks because all of the available persons 
were related to board members. 

4 The boards of education of Ohio held a two-day 
session at Columbus, on June 27 and 28. The general 
topic of discussion was “The Future of the Public 
Schools During the Coming Year.” Mr. E. J. Howen- 
stein, of Elyria, led the meetings. 
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Themselves Vocationally 


(Concluded from Page 20) 


14. Engineering. The various fields of 
engineering are analyzed as to preparation, 
qualifications, advantages, disadvantages, kinds 
of work, and fundamental principles of each. 

15. Manners. Courtesy and manners are 
taught as they are practiced in life. The school, 
home, and community provide practical expe- 
riences for illustration. Practicing good manners 
in immediate life situations is shown to be a 
help socially, vocationally, and financially in 
later life. 

16. Nursing. The different types of nursing 
are discussed as to educational and physical 
qualifications, advantages, disadvantages, licens- 
ing, securing a position, and a typical day’s 
work. A school nurse gives her help to this 
group. 

17. Personality. The general types under 
which all people may be grouped leads to a case 
study of personality problems. The members of 
the group try to solve their own problems by 
understanding the experiences of the case 
studies. 

18. Personal Hygiene. The demands of 
social and occupational life for men and 
women who have learned the essentials of 
personal hygiene are emphasized. Practical help 
is given in this subject. 

19. Science. The relation of science and the 
machine to employment leads to a consideration 
of the future possibilities of science. Different 
scientific jobs are analyzed and a study made 
of the famous scientists. 

20. Speech Improvement. The group is 
analyzed to determine the weaknesses, then 
corrective measures are applied. Case histories 
of handicapped people who have improved their 
speech are discussed. The necessity for good 
speech is related to success in the various 
occupations. 

21. Stenography and Business. Orientation 
is given to the business world by trips to places 
of business, group study, and talks by business 
men. While attending the junior high school, 
pupils learn about the commercial curriculum 
in the senior high school by visiting commercial 
classes. 

22. Trade Study. Trades that are of interest 
to the group are discussed as to qualifications, 
advantages, disadvantages, training, and how to 
secure employment. 


How the Groups Codéperated 


This list was presented to the faculty, most 
of whom volunteered to sponsor a group. Some 
of the teachers were undecided as to their inter- 
est, but undertook groups on trial. Each of the 
35 groups began to make a conscious effort to 
relate group study to occupational opportuni- 
ties, requirements, and efficiency. Under the 
dynamic philosophy of the program the prob- 
lems and activities of each group grew and were 
revised as new ideas appeared. Since this was 
done after intelligent and critical evaluation by 
the sponsor and the group, it should and has 
led to an ever-changing conception of guidance. 

Each teacher sponsoring a guidance group 
had several possible lines of action. The teacher 
interpreted classroom work in its relation to 
pupil needs. Guidance then permeated the 
teaching throughout the whole school and 
therefore took the place of incidental guidance. 
The guidance function of all the schoolwork 
received its due emphasis. Classroom subjects 
and activities took on new meanings. It helped 
capitalize on the variety of knowledge and ex- 
perience of the faculty. 

The faculty was interested in training for this 
new phase of work. Lack of knowledge of guid- 


ance at the beginning proved useful, as there 
were no traditions to break down. A few of the 
teachers planned their summer’s study to help 
them with their particular groups. Others built 
up libraries of reference materials. The result 
of this plan has been to bring to the guidance 
program a body of experts, rather than one 
expert. While any teacher may know little about 
the whole field of guidance, he at least can give 
competent aid to students on a particular phase. 
Without spending additional school funds and 
without asking the impossible from any person, 
the faculty has been able to give aid to students 
that is not guesswork. So interested have been 
the teachers in advancing their knowledge in a 
given field of guidance, that they have assumed 
the cost of securing the services of a consultant 
from their own purses. This was a true challenge 
for continuous study of what had been done 
and what was then being done, thus paving the 
way for originality. 


Laboratory Study Encouraged 


Pupils of like interests are grouped together 
where they can continue to learn in a group 
situation with its group contacts, group work- 
ing conditions, and group stimulus. Pupils now 
do what was formerly done by the teacher. They 
spend their time in a laboratory where they can 
seek solutions to individual problems. They 
compile reference materials and obtain informa- 
tion from many sources. Pupils in the group 
reach conclusions about problems according to 
the information they have gained. When the 
resources are exhausted, the pupil should under- 
stand that as his education continues he will 


modify and adjust his thinking toward the 


problem. When the problem has received ade- 
quate attention and the sponsor and pupil are 
satisfied that a change should be made, the 
pupil reports to the guidance exchange. 

A conscious effort is made to coordinate the 
study of any group with each of the other guid- 
ance groups in the school. Problems that arise 
individually in the group study may require 
solution somewhere else. Boys and girls evaluate 
qualifications as they are revealed in light of 
their own particular needs. As an illustration of 
coordination let us trace a girl who begins in 
the stenographic group. This girl is extremely 
interested in stenographic work. She reaches 
the conclusion that she has most of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for success in that kind of work. 
She believes that personality and dress are just 
as important as skill in shorthand and type- 
writing for obtaining and advancing in a steno- 
graphic position. An explanation of this view- 
point is given her present sponsor who recom- 
mends that she be transferred to a group that 
is concentrating on the study of personality. 
After she completes a study of personality to 
her satisfaction, a request is made to be trans- 
ferred to a group where she may study the art 
of proper business dress. This seems pertinent 
since the girl cannot secure the information at 
home. A study of the various positions related 
to this kind of work reveals that more respon- 
sible positions are held by girls who have 
secured additional training. The girl again 
transfers to a college group in which she makes 
an intelligent study of the various colleges where 
she may obtain the education that she wants, 
the tuition, cost per year, scholarships, oppor- 
tunities after graduation, etc. This girl has been 
making a continuous study of vital problems 
that may affect her career as a stenographer. 
Without this conscious study she would either 
learn these things while on the job or be a 
miserable failure. Codrdination of all of the 
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groups gives each pupil the advantages offered 
by the entire guidance program. 

Our program is not a hard-and-fast, com- 
pletely predetermined plan. It is a technique 
of attacking problems. It is so organized that it 
can develop through practice. Changes are an- 
ticipated and with this outlook they can more 
easily be made. Mobility will likely continue to 
be an inherent characteristic. The ever-changing 
social and economic order continually gives rise 
to new situations that present problems of an 
entirely different nature than have ever arisen 
before. Decentralization of home life transfers 
certain fundamental learnings to institutions. 
This changes the very nature of the institutions. 
They must now assume new responsibilities. 
Actions have public consequences which must 
be given consideration. A social or economic 
change of any kind has far-reaching effects. One 
change will set in motion a multitude of adjust- 
ments; consider the possible effects of the intro- 
duction of a machine into a modern factory. 
Our job, then, is helping boys and girls to make 
adjustments in such a rapidly moving world. 


SCHOOL-BOARD HEADS WHO 
ARE MAKING HISTORY IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


(Concluded from Page 24) 


town, but not in excess of those needs. The 
schools are exceptionally well equipped and 
well staffed. His terms have been marked by the 
selection of a succession of outstanding super- 
intendents, to whom were delegated large re- 
sponsibility. Most of them remained for terms 
of considerable length until larger school sys- 
tems secured their services. One of them Dr. 
L. V. Koos, has achieved national distinction 
in the field of education. 

While the school system involved is small, 
the value of the work of school-board members 
like Dr. Watson must not be underestimated. 
The small school is the backbone of our edu- 
cational system, and it is only as our small 
schools are efficiently and intelligently admin- 
istered that we can hope for substantial prog- 
ress in the attainment of higher cultural levels 
in our society. The problems of the small school 
may involve fewer people and less money, but 
they are just as acute as and perhaps even more 
difficult of solution than those of the metropol- 
itan school. Red Lake Falls has been peculiarly 
fortunate in having at the head of its school 
system a man with the tact, the leadership, and 
the broad vision of Dr. N. M. Watson. 


HOW TO GET THE BEST RESULTS 
FROM LINOLEUM FLOORS 
IN SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


waxing and the burnishing may be done with 
weighted brushes. For large areas, however, it 
will be found more economical and more effi- 
cient to use electric machines. 

Too much weight concentrated on any given 
spot may damage the surface of a linoleum 
floor. To prevent such damage, all desks, chairs, 
tables, and other “leg” furniture should be 
equipped with sliding casters at least 11% inches 
in diameter or with glass or bakelite furniture 
rests. 

Cork carpet requires different care than lino- 
leum, as it is more porous and is generally deliv- 
ered to the job without a protective finish. I1 
should be gone over daily in the same manner 
as linoleum but instead of waxing, the surface 
should be coated occasionally with a very good 
brand of deck varnish to restore the color. Oniy 
a thin coat of varnish should be used. 

If the linoleum receives reasonably good 
treatment and if the above directions are 


followed, your linoleum floors should remain 
for years as sanitary and pleasing to the eye 
as the day they are installed. 
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N-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Blackboard 

Crayon costs very little more than or- 
dinary chalk, yet it saves many dollars during 
a school term through the protection it 
gives to costly blackboard surfaces. It is 
SCRATCH- PROOF because it is free from 
the abrasive particles that eventually ruin 
the finest blackboard surface. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC is dustless and safeguards 
health in the classroom. It is stronger and 
more durable, too — and is further pro- 
tected from breakage by its attractive metal 
box. Its strong, clear white marks increase 
interest and reduce eye-strain—and always 
erase easily and completely. Now, if ever, 
it pays to be dollar-wise by insisting on 
AN-DU-SEPTIC. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 













Correct Working Height 
FOR SCHOOL, HOSPITAL, 
SCIENCE, ART, KITCHEN, 
BENCH, and INDUSTRIAL USE 


Superior Seating Value 


for Your 1933-34 Budget 


—————— lc ll lc es té‘<i‘ 
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Adjustable Height Stool No. 518-24 


Free catalog also shows other styles, 
both adjustable and non-adjustable, 
with and without back rest. 


KEWAUNEE 
Supplied All 
SCIENCE 
LABORATORY 
Equipment 
for the 
GOULDING 
JR.-SR. 
HIGHSCHOOL, 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 


Combination Padlock 
No. K-45A 
with Master Key. 





Instant Elevation to Any Desired 
Hand, Arm, Eye or Body Level 


The new Kewaunee Adjustable Height Stool or 
Chair places the individual exactly where one 
should be with relation to their work, no mat- 
ter whether the individual is short or tall, or 
has short or long legs, arms or body, and no 
matter what the height of desk, table, bench or 
any other working level. Puts an end to eye, 
muscle and body strains, mistakes, fatigue, un- 
satisfactory, spoiled and rejected work. Auto- 
matic adjustment up or down with no thumb 
screws or other mechanical gadgets. Send for 
free Adjustable Height Stool Catalogue. 


Kewaunee Master Keyed 
Combination Locks 


Solves one of the most bothersome problems 
of every institution and organization, such as 
school, college, armory, factory, store and club, 
for students, employees and others, where 
locker, drawer or cupboard contents must be 
guarded against unauthorized entry. Provides 
utmost individual, low-cost lock protection, yet 
with master-key control in hands of proper in- 
stitution or organization executive. . . . Write 
for free catalogue explaining advantages. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 
Offices in Principal Cities 



















Note the strong construction and 
the simple clamp adjustments for 
effectively holding seat and writing 
top firmly in place. 


N YOUR quest for class- 

room seating value, make 
it a point to get complete in- 
formation on the Peabody 
No. 260 Steel Movable Desk. 
Designed to give a lifetime 
of service free from replace- 
ments and repairs, the No. 
260 has the in-built qualities 
of comfort, rigidity and 
strength. 


In selecting seating, true 
economy demands that you 
look for this extra measure 
of utility and durability char- 
acteristic of the entire Pea- 
body Quality line. 


This model is but one in our complete line of auditorium and 
classroom seating. We have a type for your every need. Write for 
a copy of our fully descriptive and illustrated catalog. 


The Peabody Seating Company 


North Manchester 


Established 1902 Indiana 
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WEARING 
QUALITY 


which makes Textbooks 
Last Twice as Long 


Only the Best — brings 
economical results 


50 years of providing schools 
with book saving devices is 
your Guarantee 


ORDER NOW 


while Prices are Low 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 





Springfield, Massachusetts 


college. 


are necessary. 
Sight-Saver 
condition. 

ature, address: 








GOOD VISION .... 
CORRECT POSTURE | 
BETTER HEALTH .. 


Although nearsightedness 
is extremely rare at the be- 
ginning of school age, it 
increases steadily during 
the school years to the ex- 
tent of from 70% to 80% in 


Already 413 special sight-saving 
classes have been provided, and 
4,663 more now needed to care 
for children whose vision is so 
impaired that corrective measures 
The use of the 
will minimize 
For descriptive liter- 
Dept. S.B 


THE THEODOR 


Protect Nature’s Greatest Gift 


Your Eyes 


The Gate-Way to the Brain 


The new Sight-Saver relieves eye-strain and conges- 
tion — retards the progress of nearsightedness — elimi- 
nates arm and body fatigue—conserves energy — en- 
courages sitting comfortably erect, permitting proper 
breathing and aiding the functions of the vital organs. 





this 


SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT. PRICE 75 


CENTS plus delivery charges. At leading 
bookstores and school supply houses every- 
where. Special Discount to Schools. 


KUNDTZ COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


School, church and auditorium seating specialists since 1875. 





NEW BOOKS 


Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living 

By Walter C. Eells. Paper, 100 pages. Price, $1. 
Stanford University Press, publishers, Stanford, Calif. 

The purpose of this study is to demonstrate that 
teachers’ salaries should not be reduced because teach- 
ers have at no time received salaries in proportion to 
the importance of their work and equal to the average 
incomes of other similarly important professions; that 
teachers’ salaries cannot be cut as are other wages and 
salaries on the basis of the present lowered cost of 
living; and finally that it is the duty of public-school 
officials to use the opportunity of the present surplus 
of labor to compel higher standards of preparation for 
teachers. 

The author argues that an index number such as 
used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to determine 
the cost of living in workingmen’s families cannot be 
applied to teachers without radical modifications be- 
cause the distribution of expenditures of teachers and 
laboring men for the same purposes hardly bear com- 
parison. This argument is entirely valid because the 
cost of living of the common laborer has been limited 
almost entirely to the bare necessities of food, shelter, 
and clothing and has never adequately included an 
allowance for extraordinary expenditures, for the 
maintenance or recovery of health, for care in old age, 
or during periods of disability of the breadwinner, and 
for what may be termed cultural and spiritual com- 
forts. However, there is a weakness in this comparison 
of the teacher’s distribution of expenditures with that 
of the laborer: Under present circumstances the aver- 
age citizen who is helping to foot the tax bill, will 
hardly agree that the teacher absolutely needs 15.2 per 
cent of her year’s income for insurance, investments, 
and savings, that she requires 4.9 per cent for recrea- 
tion and travel, or that she can altogether defend as 
necessary 7.8 per cent for an automobile. It would 
seem more reasonable to compare the present average 
income of the teachers in dollars and cents with the 
average income of lawyers, doctors, artists, dentists, It 
is likely that the figures would be startlingly in favor of 
teachers in spite of all the discouragements of delayed 
pay days, reduced terms, and increased teaching loads. 
No group of professional men and women has been so 
certain and steady in its income and in its jobs, so free 
from worry and intense disappointment, as has the 
teaching profession. 

The present study does not, it seems, make a suffi- 
ciently strong argument for the social value of the 


teachers’ work during a depression. Teachers have 
never been overpaid — rather they have been generally 
underpaid, and have been more regardful of the in- 
terests of the children and of educational systems than 
they have of their own interests. If this were not true, 
the schools would not now be loaded with many ex- 
pensive features that have taken a large proportion of 
the total income to the detriment of salary schedules. 
It would seem that the greater service which teachers 
are rendering and the essential importance of that 
service is the best argument for retaining the best 
schedule possible under the income which school boards 
can raise. 


Teaching the Child to Read 

By Samuel W. Patterson. Cloth, 524 pages. $2.50. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., Garden City, 
N. Y. 

Here is a practical and conservative textbook for 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges. Part One con- 
sists of six chapters presenting a general survey of the 
problems including a brief history of the various 
methods of teaching reading, Parts Two, Three, and 
Four treat of reading in the primary, intermediate, 
and junior-high-school grades respectively. 

A useful feature of the book is the outline of study 
problems at the end of each chapter. A bibliography, 
preceding the index, serves as a guide for further study. 
Stenographic reports or student-teachers’ descriptions 
of actual lessons are used as models and as the basis 
of comment in many of the chapters which discuss 
specific problems. 

On Teaching English 

By Howard F., Seely. Cloth, 410 pages. $1.60. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York City. 

As one reads this book by a college professor, with a 
background of constructive teaching of high-school 
English, he feels that he has found a friend and coun- 
selor who knows whereof he speaks. The author points 
out the failures of our teaching of English and offers 
definite remedies for these failures. 

In the matter of grammar, for instance, he tells us 
how to focus attention on the few fundamental prin- 
ciples that will clear up the student’s difficulties, and, 
by cumulative practice, to fix these in mind as active 
working principles. We find, too, in this connection 
some practical advice on the use and abuse of diag- 
nostic tests. Punctuation, capitalization, spelling, the 
sentence, and the paragraph are similarly treated. 

The teacher of English and his supervisor will find 
some definite practical recommendations on organizing 


and conducting a course in composition and literature. 
Among many constructive recommendations he will 
find, for example, the advice of doing one thing at a 
time— finishing a piece of literature once begun with- 
out breaking into its continuity with set days for com- 
position. Then there is a very helpful discussion cen- 
tered about the obvious fact that composition themes 
should be chosen by the student rather than by the 
teacher. We fear that the author has occasionally, in 
practice, allowed this excellent principle of freedom too 
wide a range. Our suspicion is based upon the fact 
that one or more of the book reviews submitted as 
specimens of pupils’ work deal with books that should 
never have been read by people of high-school age. 

Off to Arcady 

Adventures in Poetry, edited by Max J. Herzberg. 
Cloth, 503 pages. $1. American Book Company, New 
York City. 

This is a collection of poems from old and new 
American and English writers for junior and senior 
high schools and junior colleges. 

The poems are grouped into sixteen divisions be- 
ginning with “Ways of the Red Man” and ending with 
“The Younger Choir.” The former is said to be the 
first collection in a book of this kind of the poetry of 
the American Indian. The latter is a group of selections 
from the writing of high-school and college students. 
In all there are 424 poems covering all phases of the 
poet’s moods. 

A few of the poems on love, philosophy of life, etc., 
may be misunderstood and do harm especially to 
younger minds, but by far the greater number are 
distinctly of the better class. The Writing on the Image 
should not have been included. 

Twenty-eight introductory pages present a good dis- 
cussion of the nature of poetry and explain the me- 
chanics of verse. The 44 pages of study helps are real 
helps to teacher and pupil. There is an index by 
authors and by titles. 


First-Year Algebra 

By Howard B. Kingsbury and R. R. Wallace. Cloth, 
illustrated, 450 pages. $1.32. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This is a practical book designed to meet modern 
conditions. The authors, who are both high-school 
teachers, show in their methods of approach and in 
the clearness of their explanations their appreciation of 
the difficulties encountered by present-day beginners in 
high school. They have adopted the sensible plan of 
correlating algebra with arithmetic, not merely in an 
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introductory chapter but continuously in the whole 
plan of the course. Their explanations of algebraic con- 
cepts should take hold of the student’s mind. 

The book is so arranged that it may be used for a 
course in minimum essentials and also for the first year 
of a precollege course. The more advanced exercises 
presented in each chapter are placed under the heading 
of “Honor Work.” In the chapter devoted to graphs 
and linear systems, the emphasis has been placed on the 
reading rather than on the construction of graphs. 
Everyday Writing 

By H. B. Grose, Jr. Cloth, 406 pages. Scott, Foresman & 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Part I is a compact text on composition and is written from 
the purely utilitarian standpoint, without any consideration of 
the cultural or esthetic elements of writing. Part II is a com- 
plete handbook of rules and details of practice, arranged in 
alphabetical order. Grammar is treated very completely, and 
inclusive lists of words frequently misspelled, trite phrases, and 
words frequently misused are included. From the standpoint of 
completeness, the book more nearly approaches the needs of the 
average man than any similar work. 

English Practice Be xs 

By Mary Dee Fenner. Paper, 80 to 128 pages. 20 to 24 cents. 
American Book Company, New York City. 

These four language workbooks for grades three to six make a 
definite contribution toward simplifying the teacher’s problem. 
They offer a well-graded series of exercises in the practical use 
of English. The explanations are clear and simple and there are 
no intricate mechanics connected with the exercises. These books 
should get results. 

Measuring Scale for Freehand Drawing 

By L. W. Kline and Gertrude L. Carey. Paper, 64 pages. 
Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Md. 

This is the second part of an illustrated scale and is limited 
to the elements of design and composition. A previous study and 
scale take up representation and a further scale is to be de- 
veloped on color. 

The present scale was developed by considering some 14,000 
drawings of children from the standpoint of structural design, 
balance, rhythm, position, and unity. Four typical elements were 
used: (1) illustrations, (2) posters, (3) borders, and (4) 
structural design (as applied to a clay dish). The present book- 
let presents not only the essentials as they have been developed, 
but also the complete mathematical findings resulting from the 
scoring of the drawings. 

The Administration of Endowments 

By Charles F. Dienst. Cloth, 144 pages. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

This doctors’ dissertation is limited to the experience of Idaho 
and its handling of the land and other trusts of the public 
schools and _ institutions. 

Checagou, From Wigwam to Modern City 

By Milo M. Quaife. Cloth, 212 pages. Price, $1. Published by 

The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 


bout the model classroom 


which is attracting so much attention 


at the World’s Fair 


“METAL FURNITURE SINCE °97" 


SCHOOL FURNITURE poopinc cus 


This is the story of Chicago. The author 
nings during the exploration period, the first quarter of a cen- 
tury, and something about the first comers in the form of white 
men. Here many interesting things are revealed. 

A chapter is given over to Fort Dearborn and its builder, 
Trader Kinzie, his neighbors are described, and something is 
said about the wars that affected the Chicago of an early day. 
Conflicts with some of the Indian tribes are graphically told. 

The final chapter deals with the influences and forces that 
designed Chicago to become a great world city. 


Development of State Support of Education in New York 
State. By Wayne W. Soper. Bulletin No. 1019, May, 1933, 
University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. This report 
is the first of a number of studies in the general field of educa- 
tional finance made by the educational research division. The 
present study, which takes the form of an introductory, presents 
the historic background against which the other studies may be 
interpreted. The report traces the history of state education from 
the establishment of the first school in New Amsterdam to the 
present time. Statehood, it is pointed out, brought with it the 
first expression of state support from sources other than taxa- 
tion, beginning with the appropriation of public lands to school 
use. The last decade from 1920 to the present, was a period of 
great activity in behalf of the schools, particularly in the finan- 
cial aspects of education. The principle of equalization entered 
the state-aid program in 1925 in the form of the Cole law, and 
a number of other laws were passed bearing on finances and 
support of public schools. 


Bibliography of School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment. 
Part II. By H. L. Smith and F. R. Noffsinger. Paper, 180 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by the Bureau of Codperative Re- 
search, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. A list of refer- 
ences for extending an earlier bibliography published in January, 
1928. It covers recent developments in certain phases of the 
planning and construction of school buildings. 


The Bonded Debt of 277 Cities as of January 1, 1933. By 
C. E. Rightor, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. The 
report presents the total gross bonded indebtedness and includes 
a subdivision covering the three general classes — general public 
improvements, schools, and utilities. The amount of net debt, 
which is shown separately, shows what is to be retired ultimately 
from taxes. 


Directed Geography Study. By Robert M. Brown and Mary 
T. Thorp. Book I, 192 pages, paper. Book II, 184 pages, paper. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. Pupil’s study guides and 
work books for the western and eastern hemispheres, respectively. 


Principals of the Accredited High Schools of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. By Dora S. 
Campbell. A report to the Commission on Secondary Schools, 
issued by the Division of Field Studies, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. The study aims to present important data 
regarding the training, experience, tenure, salaries, and duties of 
the principals in the accredited high schools of the association 
and will be used as the basis for setting up specific standards for 
principals. 

Salaries 


tells of its begin- 


Paid Teachers, Principals, and Other School 


The desks were designed by Royal through special 
invitation received from authorities who had seen 
the standard Royal Movable Desk. 


It demonstrates what can reasonably be expected 
in classroom seating of the future—a desk of 
totally different construction — utilizing wear- 
proof finishes and materials — possessing hitherto 
unknown, yet simple adjustments. 


Royal is so fascinated and enthusiastic with their 
new ‘“‘brain child” that they have applied for 
patents, and some day when school funds again 
permit the purchase of ultra-fine desks you will 
be fully acquainted with this valuable contribution 
to scientific seating. 


Until then the Royal No. 35, despite its low cost, 


remains the outstanding Movable Desk of today. 


Royal Metal Mig. Company 
1130 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 


Employees in 88 Cities in 1932-33. The data for this report 
was obtained from a salary survey conducted by the research 
division of the National Education Association. The material in- 
cludes statistical tables showing the minimum, median, and 
maximum salaries for 1929, 1931, and 1933, the number of 
persons in each group, and the distribution of salaries paid. 
Published by the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C. 

Nonpromotion in Elementary Schools. By Hollis L. Caswell. 
Paper, 100 pages. Field Studies No. 4, 1933, of the Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies, Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The present report represents the fourth of a series 
of field studies made by the Division and is intended as a guide 
to be followed by superintendents and principals in a study of 
the problem in their own schools. The report is divided into six 
sections: Section I takes up the purpose and scope of the study; 
Section II the status of nonpromotion in the elementary schools: 
Section III the theories of pupil progress; Section IV the rela- 
tion of nonpromotion to difficulty of instruction; Section V the 
influence of nonpromotion on pupils; and Section VI the solu- 
tion of the problem in individual schools. 

The author, as a result of his study, has come to certain 
definite conclusions. He points out that the development of 
adequate practices regulating pupil progress is an important task. 
When satisfactorily achieved, he says, real progress will be made. 
Attention may well be directed to providing more careful and 
complete analysis of the educational needs of each boy and girl. 
There should be demanded of each pupil a detailed outline of an 
educational program fitted to his needs. The entire problem of 
nonpromotion leads into the field of classifying pupils and reg- 
ulating their progress, and in turn, leads into the larger aspects 
of democratic education. Mr. Caswell suggests five distinct steps 
which may be taken in solving the problem of regulating locally 
the progress of pupils: (1) Determine the status of pupil prog- 
ress; (2) study the theories employed in regulating pupil prog- 
ress; (3) formulate progress policies to be used as possible guides 
in the school system; (4) determine the data necessary for the 
intelligent application of the policies; (5) apply policies, observe 
their operation, test the results, and revise as needed. A program 
of this type should lead to study and work on the larger aspects 
of providing educational opportunity for individual pupils. 

A Modern German Course. By A. C. Clark and W. O. 
Williams. Cloth, 139 pp. Peter Reilly Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. This book is intended to meet the demands of those who 
desire to take up the study of German and who desire to learn 
such words as may be of practical use to them when visiting 
Germany. Each lesson is composed of the preliminary lesson, 
exercise, and vocabulary. The method of presentation is sound. 

A Modern French Course for Beginners. By A. C. Clark. 
Crown, 8 vo, cloth, 139 pp. The Peter Reilly Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This is intended as the basic book in French. While 
the book does not cover all of the ground necessary for exam- 
inations, still it provides a large amount of useful work. It takes 
up the main difficulties of the beginner and offers some work in 
phonetics. Progress is governed by the attainments of the class 
from lesson to lesson. Some grammatical explanations are given 
in English as a help to the teacher. The arrangement of the 
book is adapted to the needs of the new pupil who is unfamiliar 
with French. 
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Why Cabot’s Insulating “Quilt” | 
Is Economical for Schools 





Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Insulated against heat, cold and noise with Cabot’s Quilt. 


§ Low in first Cost. 
§ Quickly and cheaply installed. 


§ Insures year-round protection 
against cold, heat and noise. 


§ Vermin-proof, fire-resistant. 


or rot. 


141 MiLk STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Quilt Book. 
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A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL-BUILD- 
ING ADDITION 
(Concluded from Page 36) 
The kindergarten unit has been finished to 
especially interest small children. There is a 
fireplace, laid up in Mother Goose tiles, and 
the windows have pictorial subjects in leaded 
glass. The linoleum floor has been inlaid for 
games and activities, and decorative designs 
have been introduced. 

The exterior architectural treatment is in the 
Georgian Colonial style, with red brick and 
limestone trim. The building is of Underwriters’ 
Class A fireproof construction, using a con- 
crete frame which, while most costly to the 
architect to properly design, is most econom- 
ical in construction cost. 

The interior wood finish is of oak; the doors 
have steel frames; the corridors have terrazzo 
floors; and the classroom floors are of maple. 

The total cost of the building was $205,000, 
or 28 cents per cubic feet. The settlement of all 
building contracts on completion showed no 
extra cost above the original contract prices. 
The contracts were awarded in March, 1932, 
and the building was occupied in the fall term 
of the same year. 

The new building and the alterations of the 
old portion were planned and erected under the 
supervision of Messrs. Randall & Vedder, 
architects, of Syracuse, New York. 


KEEPING AKRON’S CONTINUOUS 
CENSUS UP-TO-DATE 
(Concluded from Page 26) 
close of the school year. During the summer months 
the white slips are used as an extra check on the 
census files, thus giving at the same time a check 

on the accuracy of the canvass. 


Advantages of the Canvass 


The plan used in Akron, while not set forth as 
an ideal, has many uses. It takes advantage of a 


§ Everlasting insulating power, 
will not pack down, disintegrate 


§ Cuts heating plant size and cost. 
§ Saves substantially in fuel bills. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


Heat Insulating — Sound Deadening 


AA RARARARARARARARARARARARARA 
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‘requirement of the Ohio law to make a real con- 
tribution to the effectiveness of the school census. 
It is more economical than most plans inasmuch 
as the cost per pupil is less than six cents as com- 
pared to the average in fifteen cities, according to 
Bermejo, of more than eight cents. It is an advan- 
tage to teachers to get into a large number of 
homes in the district in which they teach, in a 
slightly different capacity than that of a classroom 
teacher. As Morrison says, “It puts teachers in 
more vital relations to the communities they serve.” 
It covers the entire city in a single day, thus avoid- 
ing the inaccuracies due to frequent moving which 
are inevitable when the period of the census covers 
a considerable length of time. It eliminates errors 
due to untruthful statements of parents about chil- 
dren enrolled in school. It puts before the attend- 
ance department in a definite and accurate way the 
problem of nonenrollment of pupils of school age. 
It is practically foolproof because any considerable 
error is almost certain to be discovered. For in- 
stance, if a street is not canvassed, there will be 
unchecked cards to be accounted for. 

Probably the most serious weakness of the gen- 
eral plan is the delay in bringing files up-to-date 
at the beginning of each semester due to the use 
of school clerks for this work. This is offset in 
part by the economy of the plan and the fixing of 
responsibility. Akron has failed also to make a 
definite balance of entries and withdrawals as 
shown by weekly summary sheets with the monthly 
attendance reports. It is possible that a definite 
organization of pupils for reporting new families 
should be made. Even the use of the school-boy 
traffic force would be of advantage. Likewise no 
tie-up with transfer companies has been made. The 
unorganized status of this work in Akron makes 
this of doubtful value. 


Other Plans 


Recent literature on the school census gives little 
definite information as to methods of keeping the 
permanent census up-to-date. While all writers are 
agreed that a continuous census is desirable, and 
certainly this implies the necessity of keeping it 
up-to-date, few give any definite method for doing 
this. Bermejo suggests only an occasional “fresh 


A view of the bottom of a Sheldon Drawing Table showing the 
heavy material and the bolt re-enforced construcion. 


Sheldon Construction 


incorporates the strength and durability that is quality in 
places where it is necessary—not only where it can be seen. 





Commercial 


TABLES and CASES 


for Art—Sewing—Cooking— Drawing—Laboratory 


Wood — Auto — Metal Shop 


| .-» BENCHES... 
E. H. SHELDON & CO., MUSKEGON, MICH. 


A 365 page catalogue upon request. 


enumeration.” Birkelo says the permanent must be 
kept up-to-date, but gives no suggestions. Morrison, 
Morgan, and Mosher recommend the use of teach- 
ers in getting information for beginning a continu- 
ous census but make no mention of their use in 
continuing it. Detroit selects its enumerators prin- 
cipally from among its teachers, but the census is 
not a school project. 

Cleveland, Detroit, Denver, and Toledo use a 
system of checking by means of duplicate enroll- 
ment slips or similar plan. They use also the report 
of changes by means of transfer slips. Organization 
of pupils for reporting new families and arrange- 
ment with transfer companies for reporting moving 
families also help in keeping up census information. 
All these methods are recommended by the fore- 
most writers in the field. Des Moines, Iowa, under 
the direction of Prudence Nicholas, in 1928 had 
pupils make out slips to be used by enumerators, 
most of whom were teachers, in taking the census. 
Medford, Oregon, uses a rather unique plan: There 
the city is divided into small enumeration districts 
with a “resident enumerator” in each who reports 
at once to the superintendent families with children 
who move into the district. This plan seems satis- 
factory where it has been used, but there is ques- 
tion as to its practicability in a large city. While 
none of the systems studied use the annual census 
taken by teachers as a check on the continuous 
census, it is recommended for use in obtaining the 
original data. It follows, therefore, that it should 
be approved for this purpose. 


A FRIENDLY LETTER TO 
MRS. SUPERINTENDENT 
(Concluded from Page 28) 
in education in order to gain a greater under- 
standing of the schools. Perhaps you could en- 
roll in a course in literature, social science, or 
natural science, something that would freshen 
your outlook, and stimulate you mentally and 
spiritually so that you would go back to your 
school next fall, ready and eager for the year’s 

work. 
Sincerely, 
THE WIFE OF A SCHOOLMAN 
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The Pool Edge is the 
“Danger Spot”... 


Make it Safe 








CCIDENTS in the water are rare 

but falls on the hard edge of a pool 

are far too frequent. And because of the 

lack of protective clothing they are often 
serious. They can be prevented. 


Norton Floors provide effective protec- 
tion against slipping accidents. Alundum 
Tiles and Alundum Aggregates in terraz- 
ZO or cement give a safe, firm footing 
even when wet. They are adaptable for 
use around indoor or outdoor pools. 


The last issue of our publication ‘Norton 
Floors” features swimming pool instal- 


lations of many types. Send for a copy— 
no charge nor obligation. 


ets Se oe 
et 


he as eo oe a rte 


NORTON COMPANY 











HOLD NATIONAL SCHOOL. 
BOARD CONFERENCE 


(Concluded from Page 41) 

matters, I will say that I do not agree with them. It 
is the business of the superintendent as the chief exec- 
utive officer to lay these matters before us with hs 
recommendations, to supply us with any pertinent in- 
formation which will assist us in arriving at our de- 
cision, to answer any questions, or clear up any doubts 
we may have as to the merits of some of his proposals, 
but the final decision on all such questions of policy 
determination must be made by the board. We are 
elected to the board to face that responsibility and we 
cannot escape it. The superintendent of schools is 
merely our guiding and directing officer. He is our ex- 
pert executive who makes his proposals as to what he 
believes the policies of the board should be and then 
carries these policies into operation when we have 
acted upon them. 

The general discussion of the addresses of the 
afternoon developed valuable comments on the 
extra-legal interference of political and financial 
factors who have severely injured the orderly con- 
duct of business by the Chicago board of educa- 
tion. 


THE N.E.A. MEETS IN CHICAGO 

Evaluating American Education was the general 
theme of the seventy-first annual convention of the 
National Education Association, held in Chicago, 
July 1-7, but the current problems of financing 
the schools, teachers’ salaries, and maintaining 
school services were the three subjects which re- 
ceived the largest measure of attention. The con- 
vention brought nearly 10,000 educators to Chicago 
and was the largest held by the Association during 
the past five years. Both in the addresses and in 
the floor discussions of the representative assem- 
bly, there was ample evidence that teachers are 
getting their second wind and are resisting, on the 
one hand, unwise reductions in school appropria- 
tions and in school services, and on the other, are 
reasserting their professional spirit to carry on the 
most efficient types of classroom instruction and 
supervision. The keynote address of the week was 
a discussion of the American future as modified by 


education, by President Glenn Frank, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Dr. Frank denounced the 
reduction of budgets for educational purposes and 
pleaded for a flexible intelligence in the field of 
politics. President Joseph Rosier, in his presidential 
address, also argued for the reéstablishment of 
educational appropriations as the best means of 
safeguarding America’s democratic future. Speak- 
ing for the south, Mr. A. F. Harman, of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, pleaded for educational leadership 
during these hard times as the most certain way 
out of the economic chaos. 

The annual resolutions vigorously condemned 
cities which have failed unnecessarily to pay their 
teachers: ‘The association vigorously protests 
against the policy of cities which have unneces- 
sarily failed to pay their teachers and which, in 
meeting public financial obligations, have dis- 
criminated against teachers. 

“In view of rising costs, school boards should 
refrain from further cutting school costs, including 
salaries. Valuable services and courses which have 
been eliminated should be restored. School manage- 
ment must be nonpolitical, and there must be no 
political interference in the appointment of school 
officials and teachers. 

“There must be mitigation of excessive real- 
estate taxation and a sharing of the burden of 
equitable taxes from other sources. The solvency 
of the schools is dependent upon the application of 
scientific principles of taxation.” 

An attempt to alter the make-up of the represen- 
tative assembly so as to give more control to the 
classroom teachers failed by a narrow margin. The 
classroom teachers’ organization requested that ex- 
officio members of the representative assembly who 
occupy about 10 per cent of the 1,500 seats be 
eliminated. 


NEW SCHOOL GROUPING PLAN 
AT MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


(Concluded from Page 22) 


creased, though the extremes would not be so great 
as they would be if heterogeneous grouping were 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NORTON 


FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & Aggregates 





T-345A 


used. In fact, it is not believed that such a plan in- 
creases noticeably the problems of meeting individ- 
ual differences with the possible exceptions of those 
which arise in connection with the teaching of read- 
ing in grades two, three, and four, and the teaching 
of arithmetic in grades four, five, six, seven, and 
eight. Even here the extent of increased difficulties 
would not be great, because the total range would 
be increased only a small per cent in any subject. 


To eliminate the difficulties in arithmetic in 
grades four to six, inclusive, it has been arranged 
that the teachers of the equated groups in these 
grades plan their programs so that arithmetic 
periods come at the same hour and so that they 
may exchange pupils, one teacher taking those in 
the upper half of the class in achievement, and the 
other those in the lower half of the class. 


Finally, the conclusion is that the success of the 
new plan rests with the teacher. It tends to make 
a more democratic and a happier school, especially 
for those pupils in the former B and C divisions. 


DALLAS SCHOOL ACTIVITIES NOT 
DISCONTINUED 


An item appearing in the June issue, to the effect 
that all school services, with the exception of instruc- 
tional, will be discontinued in Dallas, Texas, next year 
is erroneous. 

The schools of Dallas will continue next year all 
school services, such as evening schools, summer 
schools, school health work, child adjustment tests and 
measurements, visual education, physical education and 
playground work, school bands, and supervised ath- 
letics. The only service discontinued is manual training 
and domestic science in the elementary grades, and 
this is being cared for in two junior high schools which 
will be opened. 

The Dallas schools came through the fiscal year with 
a collection of 86 per cent of the city taxes, and while 
the 1932-33 session was started with a $52,000 over- 
draft, there is now a balance of $110,000 in the treas- 
ury. A full nine-month session is planned for next year 
the same as in previous years. The supervisory force 
has not been reduced. 
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| C 1 oa C L E & Market Place Section 


Folding Partitions Grandstands—Bleachers 


Rolling Partitions of Wood or Steel— COMPLETE ‘ 
Sectional Partitions Portable or Permanent STAGE NS i pal E 4 
School Wardrobes Sectional School Buildings 














BLACKBOARD REFINISHER 


EQU IPMENT Refinishes old Blackboards like NEW for 75¢c per 


room. Widely used and endorsed by Schools and 
For more than a decade—manufacturing suppliers and $f 2.90, Witte for folder CARBON SOLER 
to schools throughout the country. Write for detailed eset Reeth sn ta 
information on any of the products listed above. DRAPERIES 

















NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. | ZELETPILNG? russe some 


625 South 25th Street * Newcastle, Indiana cenic Studios ——___—___— = 


Speeches Expertly Prepared and promptly 

TLFFIN.OHIO mailed for all occasions and events. Per- 
= 7 : sane = TRADE MARK omnes ie, we disappointments. Send 
di or eac 0 minutes you want your 

CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST speech or paper to occupy. Speakers Library 

a aa aa a Magazine free six months with each order, 
sasosspaai ts meameimmeeatateaataiinitinaamsaaaiaanait teenie The Speakers Library, Takoma Park, Wash- 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE | ™*&™?: © 


National School Desks Have ProvenTheir Worth 








sercnenntnaininene AND SUCCESS 
By Edward J. Gallagher POSITIONS WANTED 
Practical occupational guidance of permanent benefit = cs ii acy 
or et ane anaes on constructed one ane : 61.20 Superintendent wishes to communicate with 
with the health of the child in mind. The dura- The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee school board desiring high-class superin- 


tendent. Comparatively young, aggressive, 
well trained, thoroughly experienced. Very 
successful in present superintendency. Not 


M bsesere ¢ Gosite “promotion, Asurees Devi 38 
Ep sTUDIOs ~ * 


2OOI-HIGHLAND AVE - CINCINNATI: OHIO 


bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 

ity of the desks to proper room layout and 

No. 183 seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 

“aa entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 





American School Board Journal. 
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NATIONAL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


; Port Washington, Wisconsin 
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DRAP’ -SC = (also Latin and Gree with private insti- 

ERIES ENERY RIGGING tution. Address Dept. 49-J, American School 
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New » Original » Effective 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Ral By Herald M. Doxsee 


Carefully planned exercises which provide a clear explanation and an analysis of various 


kinds of speeches and directions for becoming a convincing, confident, and poised speaker. 
Delightfully illustrated. $1.32 
@ 
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BRUCE » » MILWAUKEE 
Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings in 

















Teacher Agencies 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency - Pablished 


1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices: 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


one or more colors... erate ERY color plates 


Two, three and four color process plates 


We are especially prepared to handle school 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


annuals and magazines, assisting you in pre- 


liminary sketch drawings through the general 





eur ae lite! making up of illustrations to the 
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; ing, Retouching, Designing and Layouts ‘ K t 
lamsiccan tities: | Stage Equipment | 
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/ Velour Curtains— Draperies, Scenery and _ jj; 
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Service and Installation by ( 
e / 
] Experienced Personnel 
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i Twin City Scenic Company | 
| 569 So. Clinton St. 2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. , 
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ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


Insist on the new Dudley Dualguard series of 
combination locks—made with or without master- 
key feature for lockers and woodwork. 

Your masterkey is privately registered to your 
installation and isnon- 
duplicable except by 
Dudley on proper 

authorization. 





Write for complete information. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


26 N. Franklin Street, Dept. A-18, Chicago, Ill. 





BABB’S Bakelite Inkwell No. 9 


A new Service in Inkwell Tops 
More Economical — More Satisfactory 








1. NON-CORROSIVE 


2. Practically unbreakable 


SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLE TODAY 

: . . . consider the money- 

4. COSTS NO MORE than the ordinary coving fern ite baad one 

inkwell top, yet wears 5 times as well. a. Geel ee ee 


ways wanted for school 
desks. 


EDWARD E. BABB & CO., INC. 


212 Summer St. Established 1885 Boston, Mass. 
22nd and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. Fits a standard two-thread glass 


New BECKLEY- CARDY 
Catalog Has Novel 
Features 


‘a entirely new and different meth- 
od of listing and arranging mer- 
chandise is a feature of the new 

Beckley-Cardy Catalog, recently printed. 

As a result, the catalog becomes a very handy reference work for 
nearly all types of school supplies, and it is much easier to find just 
the thing you want in a moment’s time. 

Before ordering supplies, teaching materials, blackboards, furni- 


ture, and other equipment for this fall, be sure to see the values 
offered in this new book 





ae s a a send a penny postal card requesting the new Cata- 
og, 


Beckley- -Cardy Co. 


Manufacturers — Publishers 


17 E. 23rd Street Chicago 


HOW AND WHERE TO BUY 
CAFETERIA-KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


First get in touch with a manufacturer 
of good repute and who has been 
making such equipment for so long 
that he does not have to guess when an 
unusual problem comes up. Next, tell 
him the size, shape andlocation of your 
food service rooms and ask him for 
money-saving, time-saving suggestions. 


Our house has specialized for 45 
years on food service equipment. Our 
consulting services are available with- 
out charge to school executives. In- 
quiries invited, 


food Service Equipment ~ Bidincsssr nas 











Knapp Heavy Duty 
HANGING MOULD 


For Classrooms and Corridors 
SPECIALLY designed for suspending 


heavy pictures, map cases, taxidermy 
exhibits, statuary, etc. One of many 
KNAPP METAL TRIM items particularly 
adapted to new or old school buildings. 
Also provides a convenient open race- 
way for bell wires, intercommunicating 
telephones and other low tension services. 


KNAPP BROTHERS 


Manufacturing Company 
605 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Columbia Movable 


Chair Desk and 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Send for 
circulars 
& prices. 


No. 430 


Columbia 
School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





Are you prepared— 


to provide your geometry students 
withaworkbook that combines high- 
est quality with greatest economy? 


Plane Geometry 
Workbooks 


R.R. WALLACE ... H.B. KINGSBURY 


Published in a complete and 
abbreviated edition, this 
scientifically sound workbook 
furnishes an accurate stan- 
dard of measure of student 
ability, testing not only his 
actual knowledge of geom- 
etry, but also his skill in 
applying that knowledge to 
practical problems. 


Prices: 
Abbreviated Edition, 40 cents 
Complete Edition, 76 cents 


The 
Bruce Publishing Co. 


524-544 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WANTED A JOB 


The following letter is an exact transcript of a com- 
munication received by the president of a western 
board of education. Names have, of course, been 
changed. 


Mountain Center, Idaho 
May 16, 1933 
Chairman, Board of Education 
Jonesville, Utah 
Dear Sir: 

Through a friend who spends more time than I do 
on the newspapers, it has come to my attention that 
there is a vacancy in the position of superintendent of 
schools in Jonesville; and with the thorough conviction 
that I can turn out a more reasonable crop of grad- 
uates from our schools than nineteen twentieths of 
= superintendents develop, I hereby apply for the 
job. 

My formal education is represented by a B.S. de- 
gree from the University of Utah (1921), an M.A. de- 
gree from the University of Columbia (1923), and a 
Ph.D. degree from Stanford University (1929). . 

I majored in economics (which has special impor- 
tance in these lean years), minored in finance (which 
ought to save money for the Jonesville taxpayers), in 
sociology (which gives some notion of how school folks 
should fit into community life), in history (but I’ve 
forgotten the details), and took 22 term-hours in edu- 
cation (which was almost everything offered except the 
usual repeat courses). 

As to experience, I have had ten years of teaching 
and this, of course, has a bearing on my knowledge of 
student psychology, disciplinary problems, classroom 
procedure, organization of courses, evaluation of text- 
books, codperative relationship of faculty members, 
parent-teacher relationships and extracurricular activ- 
ities. Nine of the ten years have been in higher educa- 
tion, and the amazing helplessness of the students who 
come to the colleges, and an analysis of their troubles 
is what convinces me that I can do better by them 
than nineteen twentieths of superintendents are doing. 
Without doubt that same helplessness in meeting prob- 
lems applies to the proportion of high-school graduates 
who do not go to college as well as to those who do. 

There are some other phases of my experience which 
should qualify me for the position of superintendent 
of the Jonesville schools—and I won’t be bashful 
about stating them: 

In my own high-school days, besides participating 
in athletics in some measure, I was editor of the 
school’s little monthly magazine. After high school, I 
pushed a hand-truck in a grain elevator a while, be- 
came a stenographer for the Great Northern Railroad, 
and then worked in civil service for a time, until the 
war started when I went to tote a gun. 

I think I am the man for the job; but lest you think 
I may not see myself as others see me, I suggest that 
you inquire about me from (list of references). If and 
when you get the candidates weeded out so that there 
are just another one or two and I, write to Supt. 
George Hill, my present employer. 

I inclose a picture of myself and hope that in due 
time you will ask to see the original. 

Hoping to see you soon, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
John Smith. 
Preparing the Way 

A county superintendent, recently elected, was mak- 
ing his first call at a distant rural school and arrived 
a day before he was expected. 

A lad of 15 was busy scrubbing the step of the door- 
way. “You’re very busy, my lad,” he said, “do you 
clean that step every day ?” 

“That I don’t,” exclaimed the lad, “only that d—— 
new superintendent is coming tomorrow, and so teacher 
put me to do this for her.” 





The Difference 
May: I like Professor Jones better than Professor 
Smith. 
Flo: But, why? 
May: Well, Professor Jones says “finally” and then 


he stops; but Professor Smith says “lastly” and then 
he lasts. 
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TRADE NEWS 


New Type of Central Radio Unit. The growth of 
radio in education and its acceptance as a teaching help 
has led to the perfection of equipment to meet the 
peculiar requirements of schoolwork. 

The International Business Machines Corporation 
and Philco Radio and Television Corporation have de- 
veloped a special type of central radio control which 
literally transforms the school principal’s office into a 
broadcasting studio. From this studio music, speech, 
and special features may be broadcast to any part 
of the building, to all parts, or to a group of buildings. 
The equipment brings to the school the finest music, 
lectures on current events, international problems, and 
everything on the air which will contribute to the 
mental development of the pupil. 

The equipment is available in various sizes and types 
suited to the size of the particular school. It may be 
purchased in sections as required, and new sections 
added later as the school needs grow, or as funds be- 
come available. 


New Draper Pulley Bracket. The Luther O. 
Draper Shade Company, of Spiceland, Ind., has an- 
nounced a new pulley bracket, which provides remov- 
able, adjustable shades for school windows. The 
bracket is a convenient device for supporting the 





LEFT: Draper 


Extension 
Draper New Pulley Bracket. RIGHT BOTTOM: Draper 
New Shade Pulley 


Pulley Bracket. RIGHT TOP: 


shade either on the face or the underside of the 
window head, or for projecting the pulley away from 


. the window frame as required on steel-sash and cer- 


tain types of wood-sash windows. The device is an 
important development since it makes the shade a 
part of the sight-saving equipment in schoolrooms. 

Complete information will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 


Labtop Seal for Laboratory Table Tops. The 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company, 154 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, 
Wisconsin, has announced the marketing of a new and 
exclusive material, “Labtop Seal,’ which may be ap- 
plied to laboratory table tops and desk tops as a pro- 
tection against acid and water stains and spots. Labtop 
Seal is not only acid-resistant and waterproof, but it 
cleans and polishes the tops at the same time. It is 
simple to apply, dries quickly, and leaves no gummy 
or sticky surface. Complete information may be ob- 
tained by any school official upon request. 

Mr. Forbriger Promoted. Mr. Arthur W. Forbriger 
has recently been appointed as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Van Range Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Forbriger is well known to the purchasers of 
equipment for the preparation and serving of food, 
having been for fifteen years production manager of 
the Van organization, during the period when it gained 
its fame for sound design, honest merchandise, and a 
high order of kitchen engineering. 


Business Education World Succeeds American 
Shorthand Teacher. A new magazine, The Business 
Education World has recently appeared as a successor 
to The American Shorthand Teacher, founded in 1920, 
by Dr. John Robert Gregg. The new magazine, which 
will appear in September, will be in charge of Dr. 
Gregg as editor, and Mr. Clyde I. Blanchard, as 
managing editor. The magazine will be located as 
formerly at 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 


New Catalog of Knapp Sanitary Metal Trim. 
Knapp Bros. Mfg. Company, 605 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago, manufacturers of sanitary metal trim, 
have issued a booklet, illustrating and describing the 
Knapp complete line of metal small-nose corner beads, 
bull-nose corner beads, metal base grounds, terrazzo 
grounds, curved-point screeds, flush casings, and pic- 
ture moldings. 

The Knapp metal products are constructed of tight- 
coat galvanized steel and are known for their high 
quality, workmanship, and high standard of excellence. 
They are designed for economy, utility, and general 
usefulness. Complete information will be sent to any 
school official, or architect, upon request. 
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QPBuyer* News Personal News ‘ok, 


chool Officials 


SUPERINTENDENTS IN SAME SCHOOL SYSTEM 
32 YEARS 


Data recently collected by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation shows that twenty city superintendents have served a 
total of 32 years in the same position. Mr. Lawton B. Evans, 
of Augusta, Ga., is the dean of school superinteudents, in re- 
spect to continuous service. Appointed superintendent on Novem- 
ber 11, 1882, he has administered the schools of Augusta for 
51 years. 

The second in point of continuous service is Mr. Louis G. 
Rundlett, of Concord, N. H., who was appointed August 1, 
1885. 

The other eighteen men who have devoted almost a lifetime 
of service to the schools of their communities are Mr. W. G. 
Coburn, Battle Creek, Mich.; Mr. J. E. Lemon, Blue Island, 
Ill.; Mr. Wm. V. Casey, Boulder, Colo.; Mr. J. A. Gibson, 
Butler, Pa.; Mr. W. H. Kirk, East Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. L. A. 
Lowther, Emporia, Kans.; Mr. F. W. Nichols, Evanston, III.; 
Mr. W. C. Bynum, Georgetown, S. C.; Mr. F. L. Miller, Har- 
vey, Ill.; Mr. F. L. Bailey, Jackson, Miss.; Mr. J. B. Mc- 
Manus, LaSalle, Ill.; Mr. A. J. Thackston, Orangeburg, S. C.; 
Mr. John F. Keating, Pueblo, Colo.; Mr. G. W. Hall, San 
Mateo, Calif.; Mr. E. P. Clarke, St. Joseph, Mich.; Mr. Frank 
Evans, Spartanburg, S. C.; Mr. S. H. Edmunds, Sumter, S. C.; 
and Mr. L. V. Case, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


PERSONAL NEWS 

@ Dr. CuHartes W. Hunt, formerly dean of the Cleveland 
Teachers’ College, has been appointed principal of the State 
Normal School at Oneonta, N. Y. 

@ Mr. Harotp J. WittaMs has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Spencer, Iowa, to succeed B. R. Jones. 
News of Officials 

@ Mr. Oris A. Eart has been reélected as president of the 
board of education of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

@ Dr. C. A. Lunp has been reélected as president of the board 
of education at Muskegon, Mich. A. T. Bootu was reélected as 





* secretary. 


@ Mr. W. C. Wene has been elected president of the board 
of education at Milwaukee, Wis. 

@ Mr. J. T. But er has been reélected president of the board 
of education of Madison, Wis., for a fourth term. 

@ Mr. J. D. BAuMGARTNER has been reélected as secretary of 
the board of education at Davenport, Iowa. 

@ Mr. G. A. Kipp has been reélected as secretary of the board 
of education of Oelwein, Iowa, for a twenty-fifth term. 

@ Mrs. Laura F. Ossorn has been elected president of the 
board of education of Detroit, Mich., to succeed F. A. Gorman. 

@ Victor E. Netson has been elected president of the board 
of education of Pontiac, Mich. 

@ Mr. G. E. Bracu has been reélected as president of the 
board of education at Racine, Wis. 

@ Mr. W. A. Lane has been reélected as secretary of the 
school board at East Waterloo, Iowa. 

@ Mr. Water McLain has been reélected as secretary of the 
school board of Ottumwa, Iowa. 

@ Mr. Georce GarTOoNn, secretary and business manaver of the 
board of education at Des Moines, Iowa, has been reélected for 
another year. 

@ Mr. Leste W. Powe tt has been reélected president of the 
school board of Kenosha, Wis. James W. Bratr was elected 
vice-president, and Miss Etta F. Powers secretary. 

@ Mr. A. O. SnHorey, superintendent of buildings for the 
board of education of Davenport, Iowa, died at his home on 
June 28, following a heart attack. He had been connected with 
the schools for the past nineteen years. 

@ Mr. Tuomas J. D. Situ has been elected president of 
the board of education of Newark, N. J. Frank Cozzo.ine 
was elected vice-president. 

@ Cuartes C. PATTERSON, 52, superintendent of public schools 
of Norwalk, Ohio, died at a local hospital on July 7, following 
a long illness. Mr. Patterson was noted for his establishment of 
a school sight-saving program and an opportunity school for 
retarded pupils. 

@ Supt. S. O. Mase, of Dover, Ohio, has been reé!ected for 
another year. 

@ Mr. S. L. Darst, of Fort Recovery, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Botkins. 

@ Dr. Evcene B. Extiott, of Ovid, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed director of research and statistics in the Michigan State 
Education Department. 

@ Supt. G. O. Swine, of Covington, Ky., who was recently 
offered the principalship of the Withrow High School at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has announced that he will retain his position at 
Covington. 

@ Mr. A. E. Breepen, of Farmersburg, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Jasonville. 

e@ Mr. Louis W. Burritt has been appointed supervisor of 
supplies and attendance officer for the school board of Stratford, 
Conn. 

@ Mr. W. C. VoLLeNporF has been elected president of the 
school board of Eau Claire, Wis. Mr. ArNt BAKER was named 
as vice-president. 

@ Mr. F. M. Larpin has been reélected as secretary of the 
school board of German township, Uniontown, N. J. 

@ Mr. C. P. SHancte, of Sedro Wooley, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bellingham. 

@ Mr. C. M. Cuirson, of Pine City, Wash., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Manson. 

@ Louis A. PETERSEN, superintendent of schools of Logan, 
Utah, since 1926, died recently at a local hospital, after a 
short illness. Mr. Petersen, who was a native of Utah, was 
educated in the Snow Academy, graduated from the University 
of Utah, and later took postgraduate work at the University of 
California and at Brigham Young University. 

@ Mr. E_mer E. WESTERHOUSE has been appointed acting su- 
perintendent of schools at Arcadia, Calif., to succed H. F. Aker. 

@ Mr. G. E. VAN Hevuktom has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Mellen, Wis., to succeed L. A. Simnicht. 

@ Mr. A. M. Jones has been elected district superintendent of 
schools at Huntington, N. Y., to succeed L. J. Smith. 

@ Supt. J. B. Ricuery, of McKeesport, Pa., has entered upon 
his thirty-second year as head of the local school system. 
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In conclusion, as far as the advertisements ap- 
pearing in the AMERICAN SCHOOL BoarRD JOURNAL 
are concerned, this study seems to reveal that dur- 
ing the last half of the period covered by this in- 
vestigation there has been a definite trend in school 
equipment toward cleanliness, convenience, health, 
safety, durability, and efficiency. 


A CHECK LIST FOR DETERMIN. 
ING POSSIBLE ECONOMIES IN 
THE OPERATION OF THE 
SCHOOL PLANT 


(Continued from Page 32) 

5.. Has truck transportation with delivery to build- 
ings been substituted for rail transportation, if this 
is the more economical arrangement ? 

6.. Have possible economies resulting from shipment 
by water been considered by schools that may en- 
joy the benefits of water transportation? 

Laundry Service 

1.. Is laundry service done by school employees, if 
—— is both satisfactory and econom- 
ica 

2.. If there is a school laundry, is the cost of labor 


reduced by using modern labor-saving laundry de- 
vices ? 


Care of Grounds 

1.. Do custodians look after the lawns and shrubbery 
on the school grounds? 

2.. Are the custodians given instruction in the proper 
care of school lawns and grounds? 

3.. Is the proper kind of fertilizer purchased for the 
local requirements? 

4.. Is fertilizer purchased in amounts to secure the 
best prices? 

5.. Are fertilizers purchased directly from sources that 
give the best prices? 

6.. Is any new shrubbery propagated from older 
school stock ? 

7.. Are bulbs and roots divided to produce new 
plants? 

8.. Are selected wild-growing plants used on school 
grounds when this is advantageous? 


(To be continued) 
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HYDROCIDE PROTECTS THIS SCHOOL BUILDING 


Hydrocide is the accepted exterior colorless waterproofing. Hydrocide preserves old masonry and checks the absorption 
It seals the pores of wall sur brick, concrete, limestone : . ' 

P agente faces, a a of dust, soot and stains which spoils the appearance of 
or stucco, with a water-repelling, invisible film permanently 


preventing the penetration of dampness. structures. 


Some of the other Sonneborn Products 


CEMCOAT LIGNOPHOL AMALIE WAX mene" “pease LAPIDOLITH eT aes 
ENAMEL For finishing, preserving and Durable and dependable wax. A chemical liquid hardener 
Inside and outside wearproofing wood floors. Sonneborn Guaranteed Qual- DUST PROOFER for preserving: and dustproof- POWDER 
: ity Products. A decorative and dustproof- ing concrete floors. For economy and thorough- 
ing treatment for concrete ness in cleaning floors, walls, 
floors. general utility. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc., 88 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


HILD Floor Sander © 3. a : < 
Quick-Cutting . . . Drum Type . eee ' 
; The last word in an elec- P| « ; 

trically driven, light-weight, 4 ! ae “ 
high speed floor surfacing < # + 
machine. For removing ’ i Hi eetoed | 
paint, varnish and resur- ay e a ae aa ’ 
facing large floor areas. : on an [oem e os: 








amazingly low priced. 





Does exceptionally fine 

work, even though small 

in size (95 Ibs.) and 

HILD Electrically 
e * 
Operated Floor Machine Pioneers on 
The aon “Hushed” Hild. 

Ss “6% 66 ‘ 

aoe. eee ae “an fay In the sectional portable 
Efficient . . . because the building field are in a position at this time 


— weight is on the to serve you most economically ... Whether 


it be a school building or a gymnasium of 
HILD FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY : 
Send for Handy Chart en, ee a the frame or asbestos fireproof type... your 


and Guaranteed Floor Treatments requirements can be taken care of from 
A handy reference guide 


108 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 


to Floor Maintenance stock ... or... if necessary . . . constructed 
Operation and Material 


to specification in order to meet your par- 
Schedules. Tells at a glance ticular needs .. . We will also be glad to 
how, when and what to . i 
aie cil am clk Gaon. ack © quote you on portable bleachers... Write 
~ : us .. . No obligations. 


== | MINTER HOMES 


Exhibit, Se \.\ \ Ley CORPORATION 

al A eee : Z = ia Li . General Offices and Factory 

raves “4 = ¥\: = Huntington, W. Virginia 

—" ; : sg ES 7 Eastern Sales Representative 

1933) | : eet Room 1013, Liberty Title & Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





kes YEAR "ROU 
VACATION 


from Floor Maintenance Troubles 


Money may decline... but not methods. Voters may cut budgets... but 












they won't budge in their demands — one of which is for clean floors in 
schools. Meet this problem vigorously and positively by installing a new, 
powerful Finnell Floor Machine. So speedy your staff can do the floors daily 
in half the time .. . so powerful it will do the work twice as effectively ... so 
noiseless it can scarcely be heard. Whether you wet scrub, dry scrub or 


polish, it will save you time and labor. 


There IS yet time. More than a month of vacation remains... 
more than a month in which you can give your floors a thorough going-over. 
Then, when school begins, this powerful, quiet, easy-to-handle machine will 
keep your floors in first class condition, protected from the punishment of daily 


use. Write—or wire, if necessary—if you would like a demonstration imme- 


diately. Address Finnell System, Inc., 808 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


DUAL USE 


If your building is a small or medium size you 
can use the large No. 118 Finnell to scrub or 
polish the corridors, assembly room and gym- 
nasium. With a slight adjustment, it accom- 
modates the 11-inch brush, with which you can 
clean classrooms, in aisles, under desks. 





-FINNELL SYSTEM 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 















The MODUTROL 
SYSTEM of 
TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 
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Residence Park School, 
Dayton, Ohio. Dayton Board 
of Education, Architects 


MODUTROL 
SYSTEM 
EQUIPPED 


Mt. Pleasant Elementary and 

Junior High School, Bellevue, 

Delaware. E. William Martin, 
Wilmington, Architect 





FOR OLD SCHOOLS OR NEW...LARGE OR SMALL 


| HE continent over, the Modutrol System of controlling heating, ventilating, 
and air conditioning has earned the acclaim and acceptance of fact-finding 


engineers, architects and building operators ... Its ease of installation, flexibility 





of application, low original cost, economical operation, negligible cost, and its 
inherent accuracy and control qualities, make it the most advantageous control system 
available. The Modutrol System is tailor made to your needs, for old schools or 
new, large or small. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2830 Fourth Ave. 


So., Minneapolis, Minn. Branch offices and distributors in all principal cities. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 





